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BAL.MORAL CASTLE — SOUTH-EAST VIEW 
(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 
IIIl.— BALMORAL. 


In the June and July numbers of this magazine Sandringham and 
Windsor were the subjects of articles, written by gracious permission 
of His Majesty the King, which led off the present series of “ Royal 
Homes of Sport.” It is thought well to complete the record by a 
few pages about Balmoral. For those whose tastes and circum- 
stances allow, a visit to Scotland is indeed an annual matter of 
course—the question is not “ Are you going north? ” but ‘“‘ When are 
you going?” For the attractions of the country are irresistible. 
Better grouse-shooting may be had in some parts of Yorkshire—that 
is to say, birds are more plentiful; salmon are caught in England, 
not to speak of Ireland and Wales; it is only the deer that render 
Scottish sport unique; and yet Scotland, for some unfathomable 
reason, appears the real home of the grouse and the salmon as well 
as of the deer, and sport is pursued among surroundings of a magni- 
ficence not to be matched elsewhere, as well as with unique charac- 
teristics. Why the Highland air should be so peculiarly invigorat- 
ing one cannot say; that it is so is the universal experience, and the 
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heather-clad hills have a charm of their own for those who love 
them. His Majesty is an all-round sportsman of the most practical 
description, he enters heartily into everything that he undertakes, 
and when one considers it the list is an extraordinarily long one. 
In his day a good man to hounds, the King has shot big game abroad 
as well as every species of game bird and beast that his kingdom 
supplies. Though perhaps not particularly keen as a fisherman, he 
has met with angling successes what would have been impossible 
for one who had not proficiency in the craft; he has played cricket 
and still plays golf; cups gained by the Britannia and his other yachts 


BALMORAL AND LOCH-NA-GAR 


(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


adorn his palaces; he has won the Derby twice, the Grand National 
once with what may be called a proxime accessit, and all sorts of other 
races, including that coveted trophy the Ascot Gold Cup; and some- 
thing would be really lacking if he had not a Royal Home of Sport 
in Scotland. 


On to the gentle Prince’s hal's 
Who wears old England’s crown, 


must now be the latest reading of the poem, for after nigh sixty 
years have passed he comes to Balmoral as to his own. The 
Prince first visited it for health when a boy, then as a man for 
sport, and at present he journeys north for both. 
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The best view of the castle—which is eight miles from Ballater, 
the terminus of the Deeside line—with *‘ dark Loch-na-Gar” towering 
above it, is to be obtained from the north side of the river. A road 
(the first on the right to Braemar) leads up a “ brae”’ or hill, and 
here one can look down on the silver-grey lines of Balmoral granite, 
the material of which the place is built, and view the splendours of 
the scene in all its magnificence on a bright and cheerful day in 
summer or early autumn. It is then one of nature’s beauty spots, 
and can never be effaced from the memory of the man—artist or 
sportsman as he may be—who gazes at it with appreciative eyes. 

Her late Majesty erected not a few family memorial cairns on 
the lower hills, the chief of which is Prince Albert’s on Craig-Gowan. 


LOCH-NA-GAR FROM CRATHIE 
(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


Since then the tenantry, servants, and retainers have put up one 
to her beloved memory, which His Majesty formally unveiled last 
autumn. One cannot get away from the hills and coyles and cairns 
about Balmoral. The simple mound of round stones has a unique 
significance in itself, and seems peculiarly suitable to the rugged 
royal valley of Deeside. 

About a hundred years ago Balmoral was bought by the then 
Earl of Fife, together with other Deeside lands, and rented by him 
to Sir Robert Gordon, brother of the (Premier) Earl of Aberdeen. 
The Prince Consort was in quest of a Scottish home about the 
year 1847, when Sir Robert died, and his attention was then more 
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closely directed to upper Deeside. Balmoral, naturally enough, as 
those who know it will agree, strongly took his fancy, he acquired 
the lease, and presently bought the estate. Practically he rebuilt 
the castle, and the Queen, after his death, added to the extensive 
deer forests that of Ballochbui. Since Her Majesty's lamented 
death the King has added to the accommodation at Balmoral by 
considerable outside building and internal rearrangements, attaching 
some houses and converting them into extra bedrooms for guests 
and officials. The work is not yet completed, but when the Court 
is not in residence diligent progress is made with it. 


BALMORAL FROM THE NORTH-EAST 
(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


The castle stands on the south side of the Dee. It is ina 
nest of birches, while pines rise above it on the slope of Loch-na-Gar. 
It is really the ‘‘land of the mountain and the flood,” and one 
feels convinced one is in the heart of the Highlands, and looking 
not altogether perhaps on the ancestral palace of a king, but on 
the ideal mountain home of a Highland chief. 

Balmoral is pre-eminently a sporting estate. Agricultural pur- 
suits cannot indeed be followed here. That the salmon fishings are 
famous need scarcely be said, for everyone knows the reputation of 
the Dee; deer-stalking is the feature of the place; and if grouse are 
not plentiful, of rough shooting there is always enough to gratify 
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and satisfy those who are privileged to range over the hills. With 
Invercauld on the one side and Glenmuick on the other, the deer 
can be “ followed up,” and this is the system that usually prevails. 

Braemar has been famous for its deer since the subject of 
Scottish sport first occupied the pens of writers, in fact one surely 
need not fix the fame of the district as dating from this period, for 
it will be readily imagined that, when traditions were oral, tales were 
told of great sport in this favoured locality. 

Nearly seventy years have passed since William Scrope wrote 
his ‘‘Art of Deer-Stalking,” and dedicated it to the Duchess of 


CLACHINTURN POOL, ABERGELDIE 
(Photograph by James Temple) 


Atholl in gratitude for the kindness and hospitality he had enjoyed 
in the Atholl country. It was just by Balmoral that this charming 
writer obtained ‘‘the great Braemar hart’ which forms the subject 
of an exciting chapter. Twice the ‘‘ muckle deer” had foiled his 
pursuers ; but one day ‘‘ Thomas” the gillie discovered him again. 

“I could pick him out from aw the harts in the forest, and 
gie evidence against him,” Thomas declared, ‘‘ for he is a wary 
beast, and we have had sair work wi’ him; he has led us mony a 
mile!” 

The herd took alarm, but the great Braemar deer tossed up his 
antlers and, disdaining to follow, turned westward-—just, if he had 
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known it, the way he was wanted to turn. He was hit by the bullet, 
but many deer have carried lead away and lived long afterwards. 
The great Braemar hart, wounded as he might be, was far from 
secured, and this is what Sandy, another gillie, saw through his 
glass when Tarff the deerhound had been loosed : 

“Why, sure the deer is chasing Tarff all ower the moor, and 
Tarff is rinnin’ awa’ joost ahead o’ him—TI never kent the like! 
Now the hart stops—now Tarff is at him again; ah, take care, 
Tarff! Now the deer has beaten him off and is rinnin’ after him 
again!” 

Derig was also loosed, and a thrilling fight took place between the 
two dogs and the great Braemar hart whose descendants still fall 
to the rifles of visitors to Balmoral. 

The Prince of Wales, as has been mentioned in the previous 
articles, is not only fond of the gun and rod alike, but is an expert 
with both, and able to hold his own with the best shots of the 
day. There is no tire with him, and last autumn his persistence 
on the hills, and the fact that he is almost as good with rifle 
as with gun, led to some notable successes. His Majesty also gave 
agreeable evidence that much of his former vigour and skill remain, 
for though the weather was seldom good during his residence, and 
often indeed atrocious, he showed himself indefatigable. 

The royal forest of Balmoral now embraces Balmoral and 
Birkhall ; Abergeldie (leased) and Ballochbui are in the parishes of 
Crathie and Glenmuick ; the whole extends to about 44,000 acres. 
There are five beats—Strath Girnock, White Mount, Glen Gelder, 
Ballochbui, and Glen Beg, and these can easily stand three or even 
four rifles out on the same day. Glen Beg, about 1,000 acres, 
is seldom entered ; the other beats afford grand shelter. 

As was well known to the older generation of shots, the King’s 
late father, Prince Albert, and his late brother, better known in this 
country as the Duke of Edinburgh, were great lovers of sport. The 
Prince Consort on one occasion with three guns (double) and six 
bullets brought down six stags at one drive. The late Duke of 
Edinburgh seldom failed to distinguish himself in some way when- 
ever he was out in pursuit of the sport to which he was devoted. 
A daring feat of his was plunging into Loch Muich after a wounded 
stag, and bringing it to shore by the horns. 

Last season was a very fair one, the best head falling to the 
rifle of Sir Charles Cust; this was a thirteen-pointer. The total 
bag was seventy. The annual average is about ten more than 
that, and in the previous year the total was nearer a hundred. The 
King has ever taken an active personal interest in his forest, which 
is in excellent condition and constantly improving. 
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There have lately been some changes in the personnel of his 
chief servants. Mr. Michie is Commissioner and has been trained to 
his business, and in the forest Mr. Grant is now in the room of 
Donald Stewart, just retired to the cottage of Dantzig Shiel, in 
Ballochbui, to enjoy well-earned repose. 

It should be mentioned that the best day’s shooting with a 
single rifle was obtained by the King in 1860, when in the Girnock 
beat he secured eight stags, a record which has not yet been broken. 
Probably he was then at his best, certainly at the fittest as far as 


SANDY CAMPBELL LOOKING FOR DEER IN THE KING'S FOREST 


enthusiasm and disdain of fatigue were concerned, and it is deeply 
gratifying after so many years to find him still well-nigh as keen as 
ever. 

No paper could treat properly of Balmoral without referring to 
the excellent relations that have always marked the connection 
between master and servant on the Balmoral estates. These were 
fostered all through the late Queen’s life, and are now no less 
evident with His Majesty. By outsiders this may be attributed 
to the ‘‘cannie”’ Scotch character. But those who have been born 
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among Highlanders or lived with them, and particularly the High- 
landers of Deeside, are well aware that it springs from real affection 
for their royal master. The Balmoral servants, as indeed those 
who have elsewhere the privilege of serving the King, feel naturally 
the reverence and deep regard for him which he could not fail to 
inspire. 

The excellent salmon and trout fishings in connection with the 
Balmoral estates need only to be mentioned, for they are of world- 
wide fame. The Prince of Wales is the angler of the Royal Family, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES FISHING AT ABERGELDIE 
(Photograph by James Temple) 


although all have a hand in or a turn at it, from the Queen to the 
latest recruits at Abergeldie, the Duke of York and his brother, who 
now whip the Girnock and other burns to their hearts’ content, and 
with a success which, as their creels show, must be the outcome of 
skill and sporting instinct. 

The Princess Victoria, together with the Hon. Derek and 
Mrs. Keppel, spent six weeks recently (they are there as we write) 
on the Muick and Loch Muick, fishing and cycling. The trout 
season is pretty well over before the Royal Family come north in the 
autumn, so the Princess has taken time by the forelock and visited 
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the place when the fish rise best. The salmon fishings are, of 
course, the most important. There is an extent of about eight miles 
on the right bank belonging to the King, and he rents the left bank 
opposite Balmoral from Invercauld. The Prince of Wales, as already 
remarked, is an enthusiast of enthusiasts ; and, although unlucky in 
respect to the weather during some recent visits, he can hold his 
own with anyone wielding a rod on the Dee, and that is saying a 
great deal, for the Dee and Spey are the true breeding-grounds of 
salmon-fishers as well as of salmon. 


BALMORAL FROM CAIRN-NA-QUHEEN 


(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


The pools on the Balmoral water are easily fished, but much 
depends on the freshness of the season as to whether fish are for- 
ward in numbers for February or March; April and May are more 
certain, and then the sport is good. In the autumn the season 
(shooting) is over before many fresh-run fish get so far up. 

On the subject of lures it may be noted that the “‘ Gordon” in 
particular works well; but in the height of July and August the 
phantom and other spinning baits are called into requisition. Pol- 
manear, Cairn-a-quheen, and Craigendun are reckoned the best casts 
on the Balmoral section proper; while Clachinturn, Corbicha, and 
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Fir Park are the favourites on the Abergeldie section. There are 
in all some ten casts (pools) at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
guests, and plenty of room for three rods working throughout a 
single day. 

There is a fine new church at Crathie, and His Majesty, together 
with the Queen and members of family and Court officials, makes a 
point of attending regularly, while the Prince and Princess of Wales 
drive over from Abergeldie, the Duke and Duchess of Fife from 
Mar Lodge. The service is according to the forms of the Established 
Church of Scotland. Some of the Royal chaplains who chance to 
be in Scotland may assist the local minister. 


BALMORAL CASTLE — SOUTH-WEST 


(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


While Royal palaces nearer London are more distinguished for 
the numbers of Royal guests and other high personages received 
and entertained there, Balmoral, “‘ far from the madding crowd,” is 
always a seat of hospitality, and it is a special pleasure as well 
as a high honour to be a guest at this perfectly organised 
and wonderfully picturesque Royal Home of Sport. The sights 
are not only striking, but unique—such, indeed, as can only be 
found in the Highlands of Scotland. The immediate grounds 
about the building are of course gardener-kept; but the policies 
run wild. Whin, bracken, pine, dwarf birch, and spruce all 
grow as they list. They may be thinned now and again, but 
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they are all of the mountain-ash order, and “ grow as they like” ; 
only when interfering with the walks is there any attempt at a 
clearance. 

There has been no attempt at planting. Along the paths here 
and there are some foreign specimens of the pine, birch, or such- 
like, but only the practised eye of arboriculturist or the forester can 
detect them. The deer run wild to the very doors of Balmoral, and 


THE PRINCE OF WALES RESTING 
Donald Stewart and Frank Farquharson in attendance 


(Photograph by James Temple) 


the writer, when a boy, caught two young calves little bigger than a 
hare within a stone’s throw of the castle gate. This was in 
July 1876. To-day he would have more sense, but still the herds of 
wild deer to be met with on Deeside generally, and in and about 
Balmoral in particular before the shooting season opens, are almost 
incredibly numerous. Where they go to after the first shot is 
fired only the stalkers and the deer themselves know, and not 
infrequently the stalkers are at fault. 
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With the permission of the Commissioner the policies may be 
inspected, and by special permission the rooms of the castle are 
thrown open. Those who knew the interior of the building in the 
time of Queen Victoria and who see it now will perceive great 
changes. Workmen have been busily occupied, and room after 
room—all except her late revered Majesty’s private apartments— 
have been modernised. The King’s own rooms, official and private, 
have been enriched with pictures from Marlborough House, San- 
dringham, etc., and the Queen’s apartments have been beautified 
by treasures from the same abodes, such as a lady’s heart delights in. 

As far as possible all State ceremony is dispensed with. In his 
Balmoral bonnet and in the garb of ‘‘Old Gaul” His Majesty 
amuses himself or labours on behalf of his friends and people in- 
formally. Bemisted on the hillside with some faithful Highlander, 
he would cast himself down among the heather, and, with a “‘ Grant, 
let’s wait till the mist clears,’ he would put the bewildered and 
anxious mountaineer at his ease in a moment, and with a cigar and 
a drop of anything within reach an interesting and profitable dis- 
cussion would be started. 

The King is indeed always one of the most considerate of 
masters. Only last autumn, when the beaters were working round 
Glenmuick for grouse in the teeth of a gale, the King stopped the 
shoot “for the sake of the men”; and after taking tea with his 
party at the hands of Lady Mackenzie he motored home with 
almost an empty bag—only fifteen brace or so. 

It was His Majesty’s intention to establish a “‘ deer park” at 
Balmoral, but after a couple of years’ trial the fences were opened up, 
and the imported strangers allowed to mix freely with their 
brethren from across the border. There were too many wild deer 
in the district to permit of the carrying out of the scheme. 

At Abergeldie Mains His Majesty has a famous herd of Aberdeen- 
shires, which was started in the late Queen’s time, and has been 
strengthened and fostered since her death. At all the greater shows 
the King is now carrying off first honours both in England and 
Scotland; long prices are paid for specimens from his byres. 

To the tourist visiting Balmoral the route along the royal 
valley is the most magnificent; but not till he reaches Cambus 
o’ May is the real Highland aspect visible. It has been growing from 
five minutes after leaving the ‘ Silver City by the Sea ”—braif Aber- 
deen—more and more interesting to the eye of the artist, and the 
instinct of the sportsman is thoroughly aroused as he nears Banchory 
and catches the first glimpse of real Grampian hills. The line winds 
from Aboyne all along the valley of the meandering placid Dee till 
the Cambus Station is in sight, when the soul of both sportsman 
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and artist rises in ecstasies of delight, which are in no sense dimi- 
nished as they sweep into Ballater, pass on to the road, and by 
the splashing and dashing waves of the Dee, tearing in miniature 
cascades and real rapids to the gates of Balmoral. Eight miles or 
so on, a greeting awaits them such as Burns prayed for when he 
wrote the familiar lines— 


When death’s dark stream | ferry o’er, 
A time that surely shall come, 

In Heaven itself ’ll ask no more 
Than just a Highland welcome. 


This is the welcome accorded to His Majesty’s fortunate visitors at 
his Scottish Royal Home of Sport. 
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“NOT EXPECTED” 


BY ‘‘ RAPIER”’ 


Last month we discussed the subject of ‘‘ Certainties,” and a 
number of instances were given in which ‘the best thing ever 


known racing ”’ proved how deceptive the best of good things often 
turns out to be. If any ardent young backer of horses would lay 
to heart the lessons contained in that article, I flatter myself that it 
would be vastly to his benefit in the long run when temptations to 
plunge arose; but as I do not for a moment suppose that the ardent 
young backer will do anything of the sort, the flattery would be vain : 
there are lessons one must learn by experience, and not a few men 
continue to learn until the time comes when they have no more 
money left to continue their still uncompleted course of instruction. 
In this companion article I propose to treat what may be described 
as the other side of the question. It was demonstrated how fre- 
quently the “‘ best thing, etc.,”” comes undone, but for the speculative 
owner it is almost as distressing when the reverse happens, and 
horses win when they are ‘‘ not expected.” 

That this should ever occur may superficially be put down to 
the honesty of the owners in question, who might have found means 
of preventing the disaster. The formula is tolerably well known. 
There are owners who, their horses not being “‘ out,’’ or only what 
is known as “ out for an airing,” will say to their jockey, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid you won’t win to-day. This colt is rather backward, but it 
will do him good to run, you know. If you find you are not winning 
don’t knock him about to get into the first three. He’s just begin- 
ning to ‘do,’ and if I run him in a handicap in a fortnight or so I 
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shall be very glad if you will ride him then.” The jockey under- 
stands. Perhaps he touches his cap and says ‘‘ Very well, sir!” 
Perhaps he does not touch his cap, and says “ All right,” without 
any ‘‘sir,” for jockeys hold owners in varying degrees of respect—or 
contempt—and it all depends. The chances are that a long price is 
offered against the animal and it does not win, though it may be 
that the rider has a little perceptible trouble in preventing it from 
doing so, and that the suspicions of wary stewards—there are such 
things, if they are not to be found on all racecourses—are aroused. 
There may even be an ugly interview impending, the owner’s pre- 
sence being required in the stewards’ room. 

He enters with an air of restrained indignation tempered with 
injured innocence—as near as he can get to it. 

** We are not at all satisfied with the way your horse ran just 
now, Mr. Stopper,” the sporting Rhadamanthus says, “and we 
should like to know if you have any explanation to give. It seemed 
to us that your jockey made no effort to win ?” 

“Well, gentlemen,” Stopper’ replies, his sensibilities sorely 
wounded, ‘‘ I’ve been racing for a good many years, and I thought 
my character was pretty well known!” (‘‘ That’s just it!” one of 
the stewards mutters under his breath.) ‘‘I believed the horse was 
sure to win when I brought him here, but from what I heard about 
one or two of the others I was afraid I had thought too highly 
of him. I told the boy to do his best, but if he found he had no 
chance not to knock the horse about. He’s a very nervous animal, 
and it was no good upsetting him to get fourth or fifth—he cer- 
tainly couldn’t have been any nearer in my opinion. I’m very much 
hurt, gentlemen, that you should for a moment suspect I wanted 
to do anything wrong, and I’m sure the boy must have understood 
what I meant, that he was to try and win if he possibly could, but 
not to punish the horse if he was hopelessly beaten.” 

The jockey, of course, will corroborate his employer, and how 
the explanation is accepted depends upon circumstances. Some- 
times, however, owners do not take the precaution of giving orders 
to their jockeys to prevent the occurrence of the unexpected, simply 
because they believe that their horses when not wanted to win 
cannot possibly do so, being too backward; or possibly precautions 
have been taken before they are sent up to the course. 

It is generally supposed—I was not in any way behind the scenes, 
and am telling the story as it was told at the time—that one of the 
direst little tragedies of late years was in the case of a horse called 
Goldseeker, a son of The Miser and Swallow, who had won some 
nice races in the autumn of 1888, and was confidently expected to 
do better next year. The Kempton Park Jubilee was selected as 
K 2 
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his “ journey,” he was well in with 8st. 11b., and judiciously backed, 
by people who understood the process, to win a fortune. The noti- 
fication of his arrival at Epsom for the Spring Meeting a fort- 
night before the Kempton race greatly astonished men who supposed 
—and no doubt supposed correctly—that they had grasped the 
intentions of the stable. Goldseeker was in the City and Suburban ; 
but the Jubilee commission had been executed, it was said, entirely 
to the satisfaction of those who had reason to know most about his 
chances, and why should he run for the previous race, for which he 
had not been backed at all? Success at Epsom would mean a 14 |b. 
penalty at Kempton, and, good horse as he was, to win with the 
extra stone would almost certainly prove beyond his powers. The 
number went up, however; T. Cannon, junior, had the mount; and 
as he cantered to the post he awakened much admiration—the 
extra sixteen days’ work would find him trained to the hour. That 
he emphatically was “‘ not expected” the betting foretold, his price 
being 50 to 1 offered. 

It is said that when the jockey asked for orders he was told to 
ride as he thought best ; and the way he rode was to jump off, hold 
a good place throughout, and win rather easily by a length and 
a half. 

A friend of mine was connected with the horse, and noticing 
this gentleman leaning against the doorpost of the weighing-room 
when the “ All right ” had been called I went towards him, not fully 
realising the situation, to utter a mild reproach. I thought he might 
have given me a hint to back the horse, for it was possible that this 
really had been his journey. But on my friend’s face was such an 
expression of vexation, exasperation, and dismay that I turned aside 
without speaking. His features, indeed, eloquently disclosed the 
facts. Goldseeker had not been backed for a shilling for the City 
and Suburban; it was not imagined that, being trained specially for 
a race nearly three weeks later, he could be forward enough to win 
with 8st. on his back, and now there was the 14|b. penalty for 
Kempton! What his friends thought of Goldseeker became evident 
when, notwithstanding this formidable extra, he started almost first 
favourite for the Jubilee at 11 to 2, the absolute first being Orbit 
5to1. He ran well, finishing close up, and with a stone less to 
carry could not have been beaten. 

I have told the following story before now—in my book “ The 
Turf” (Lawrence and Bullen)-—but it fits so pertinently into this 
article that I feel it should not be omitted, and reproduce it accord- 
ingly, as many readers of the magazine may not have come across it. 

In the year 1886—and what a year it was with Ormonde and his 
brilliant contemporaries !—I was ‘“‘ doing’”’ Goodwood from town, 
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as also was the late Duke of Beaufort, so we daily went up and 
down together, having business in connection with the Badminton 
Library to talk about. A fly waited for us at Drayton, and on the 
Wednesday when we reached the course the flyman evidently had 
something to say. He leaned down as [ got out and unburdened 
himself. 

*‘ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “ but does his Grace fancy Winter 
Cherry to-day? I’ve got a great fancy for her myself, and thought 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling me if I might have my bit 
on?” 

The mare’s name had not been mentioned on our journey, and 
unable to reply I told the Duke that the driver wanted to tout him. 
With his unfailing good nature he listened to a repetition of the 
question, and answered : 

“No, my man. She has no chance. Keep your money in 
your pocket, for you’ll certainly lose it if you put it on her.” 

As we made our way towards the stand he said to me, ‘I’m 
only starting Winter Cherry to make running for Sir Kenneth. 
Hartington thinks he is sure to win, but the horse wants something 
to bring him along, and my mare can do that. I have a monkey on 
Sir Kenneth, and I should advise you to back him as soon as you 
can.” 

Of course I did so, took up a good position for watching the 
race when it came on, and what I saw was Winter Cherry jump 
off with the lead, and keep it to the distance, when Sir Kenneth 
began to close up; but Cleminson, the boy on the mare, had a bit 
left, pulled it out, and, never being quite caught, passed the judge 
a neck in advance. The race was worth £585, so that after 
deducting the lost monkey there was little remaining, and another 
sovereign was deducted also to console the flyman who looked sorely 
disconsolate and doubtless believed himself to be an excellent judge 
of racing. Winter Cherry was certainly “ not expected.” 

Perhaps it was natural enough that the ring should have laid 
3 to I against Dame President for the One Thousand Guineas of 
1893, for Evermore and Silene were believed to be good animals; 
The Prize had won the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster; Tressure 
and Medora—dain of Zinfandel—both had reputations; but to those 
who (thought they) knew what Dame President really was, the price 
seemed liberal. Sir J. Blundell Maple made no secret of his con- 
viction that she would compensate for the disappointment she had 
occasioned in the Middle Park Plate, for which she started favourite, 
failing, however, to beat Isinglass and a few more. Dame President 
did not win the One Thousand, for she was beaten a short head, 
and the filly that defeated her was her own stable companion Siffleuse, 
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against whom 33 to I was vainly offered, the odds showing that 
she again was another of the ‘‘ not expecteds.” 

The betting on a race at Kempton one day last year puzzled 
me greatly. Two of the speediest animals in training were about 
to run over their own course, six furlongs, and I could not make 
out why odds were laid on one and 7 to 2 offered against the other, 
for it seemed to me that this latter had at least an equal chance. 
Strolling towards the rails I came across a particularly astute com- 
missioner, who, as a rule, has exceptional sources of information. 

*‘T can’t help thinking it is real‘ good business to take 7 to 2,” 
I said. 

“You'll get 4 to 1 if you wait a minute,” he answered, obviously 
not in the least agreeing with my suggestion. 

** But,” I began, and started on a little argument to support my 
views. To this he listened with a tolerant smile. From his point 
of view I was talking nonsense; he ‘‘ knew something,” and when I 
finished with ‘*‘ Why do you think it won’t win?” he elucidated the 
mystery. 

** Because the owner of the horse you want to back has asked 
me to put him a monkey on the favourite, and I’ve just laid 5 
to 2,” he said, adding, ‘‘ and you’d better do the same! ”’ 

As a matter of fact I could not have laid 5 to 2, because by this 
time they were taking 3 to 1, the other having ‘‘ gone out ” to fours. 
** Money speaks,” a proverb declares, and there could not be any- 
thing much more eloquent than this 500 to 200 on, laid by the 
owner of the only other of the four runners that could be made 
out to have the remotest prospect of success. He must have 
experienced oddly mixed sensations when he saw the big horse 
who carried his monkey caught and passed by his own animal, 
who won very easily. ‘A length and a half; bad third,” was the 
judge’s verdict, and as the other of the four runners started at 
50 to 1 offered he scarcely came into the calculation. 

The same owner has met with another little disaster since, 
with a two-year-old that ran at Sandown this year—I am hesitating 
about giving names and see no great reason why I should not, but 
perhaps it is best to be reticent, though most readers who go racing 
will have no difficulty in guessing the horses of whom I am writing 
now and was writing in the last anecdote. Wherever you went on 
this particular afternoon you were sure to come across a friend who 
told you of the good thing, indeed some suspicious people would 
not back it on the ground that it was “‘ being put about too much.” 
That it was supposed to be really good there is no doubt, however. 
The owner dashed, so did all his friends and so did his brother, 
who happened to have an unconsidered animal in the race, one of the 
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‘*20 to 1 others (offered) ” division ; and great was the consternation 
which fell on beholders—especially on those of them who had taken 
a short price about the certainty—when the brother’s horse got up 
to the winner three strides from the post and just contrived to ‘‘do” 
him a head. The result did no one any good—except the ring, of 
course. The owner of the winner had to pay 470 guineas to retain 
it, and the stakes were only £192, so that he .was out on the race 
£200 plus the money he had on the second, an expensive win for 
him as for many others. | 

It is a curious thing in racing to observe how often what can 
only be described as a stroke of good luck comes to the assistance of 
handicappers who have obviously made a grievous mistake. Some 
animal is found to have been let in at an absurdly light weight— 
though, perhaps, the fact is only emphasised by running subsequent 
to the publication of the weights. It can’t be beaten, everyone 
declares, begging at the same time to be informed what on earth 
those handicappers were dreaming of when they ought to have been 
awake; but for one of many reasons it is beaten, and the handi- 
cappers smile again, for naturally they hate being caught. 

A mare in which I was interested was put into a race at 
Warwick some time ago, and, making a mental handicap when 1 
looked through the entries, I guessed that she would have about 
7st. 8lb.—it might be a pound or two more or less. The weights 
were published next week, and she headed the list with gst., which 
really appeared preposterous. It is understood that handicappers 
must not be attacked by owners with a grievance or owners’ friends, 
but the official and I were on very intimate terms, and I did en- 
deavour to make him see how ridiculously wide of the mark he was. 

“TI took particular pains over that handicap,” he said. ‘‘ Now 
you’re at me; Dash was grumbling when I met him in the street ; 
and Blank has made a formal complaint. I did my best; though, 
as you say, after So-and-so’s running yesterday and that other horse’s 
the day before it does look as if the top weight had too much.” 

Meeting the owner of the mare I remarked that I supposed 
he would not run, but he said he intended to send her just to let the 
handicapper see what sort of a chance she had been allowed. Many 
readers will guess the sequel, for it is a thing which does at times 
happen. The little mare and Blank’s horse—he had 8st. 131b.—ran 
a desperate race home in front of a big field, the mare winning 
a head. Every handicapper could relate similar instances, of 
cases where complaints had been laid; and a man does not often 
formulate a grievance of this description until he has been carefully 
into it, discussed it with his friends, and found that he is on all hands 
supposed to have been badly treated. I could have proved in half- 
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a-dozen or more different ways that this mare was absurdly weighted, 
that she could have no possible chance on form; but she won! 

I am not regarding chronology in these incidents, but simply 
writing them down as they occur to me, and one comes into my 
head which took place in the year 1893. It was the Derby Autumn 
Meeting, and the Derby Cup was a comparatively new race—I fancy 
it was the second celebration. Among the entries one stood out 
naturally, and his name was Raeburn—the only horse that ever got 
in front of the otherwise invincible Isinglass; for not long before 
Raeburn had defeated Colonel McCalmont’s great colt, and, notwith- 
standing the gst. which reasonably enough was allotted to him in the 
Derby Cup handicap, in the opinion of his friends and of the outside 
public alike Raeburn could hardly be beaten. At this time the 
late John Dawson, as also his two sons, John and George, were 
busily occupied with full stables, and all three had horses engaged 
in the Cup. So inevitable did Raeburn’s success appear that 
the three trainers’ wives made up a little purse to be invested 
on the good thing, and their commission was duly executed. Just 
two dozen starters went to the post: Raeburn, trained by George 
Dawson, a warm favourite at 7 to 2; John Dawson, junior, had 
Esmond in the race, and as a four-year-old with 8st. rolb. (Raeburn 
was of course a three-year-old) Lord Ellesmere’s horse was thought 
to have a vague sort of outside chance if anything happened to the 
conqueror of Isinglass. John Dawson, senior, had sent Best Man, 
who looked to have been almost absurdly overweighted as a three- 
year-old with 8 st. 41b.—surely Raeburn would give him 10 lb.! That 
he would do so without any trouble was the universal idea, and 
33 to 1 offered is the record of the betting. Vast was the surprise 
when a couple of hundred yards from the post spectators saw that 
Raeburn was soundly beaten, two others going on to fight out the 
finish. The family funds aforesaid were gone, and the race lay be- 
tween the French-bred Harfleur II., 3 yrs., 7st. 5 lb., and Best Man, 
the latter wearing down Baron de Rothschild’s representative, and 
winning by a head; Raeburn third, three lengths away. Herein will 
be perceived the value of trainers’ information. This was not one 
man’s opinion, but the unanimous judgment of three shrewd mem- 
bers of the profession who had been specially devoting themselves to 
the problem of this particular race. ‘I knew it would win; I had 
it straight from the stable,” callow youth—and callow middle age 
for the matter of that—is heard to say on occasions when a winner 
has been backed, and nothing could have been straighter from the 
stable than the prognostication of Raeburn’s victory, Best Man 
having been not in the least expected, and not backed for a 
shilling. 
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Raeburn was, as the reader is doubtless aware, the property of 
the Duke of Portland, another of whose horses sadly deceived some 
of his friends, whose information, still straight from the stable, was 
the very best obtainable. The scene changes to Kempton, where 
the Kempton Park Royal Stakes of 10,000 sovs. is about to be run. 
Enter wealthy backer, a friend of the Duke, with a strong fancy for 
Ayrshire, a fancy which the performances of the son of Hampton 
perfectly justified ; for though Friar’s Balsam had most emphatically 
proved himself the better when the two colts met at Ascot, since 
then the Kingsclere horse had been all to pieces for a long time, and 
many people would not be convinced that he was properly mended. 
Up to the rails the backer went. ‘‘ What price Ayrshire ?”’ was the 
inguiry he put to the late Mr. Fry, and Fry replied, ‘6 to 1, sir.” 
** 6,000 to 1,000,” was the rejoinder, and it was calmly pencilled 
down. Only then it was that the bold backer came across the 
Duke, and learned that the white and black-sleeved jacket was 
indeed expected to be carried successfully—but not by Ayrshire. 
The Duke also had the three-year-old Melanion in the race, and 
he had been tried so very nearly the same horse as Donovan—the 
details are in the Badminton Library volume on “‘ Racing ’—that he 
was believed to be much in front of Ayrshire, a piece of highly ex- 
asperating news to the man who was on the wrong one. Obviously 
what he had to do was to rectify the mistake if possible ; so, 
returning to Fry, he offered him {£50 to scratch the bet and 
transfer the thousand to Melanion at 3 to 1. Fry consented, 
the old bet was cancelled, the new one stood; the race was run, 
and thus it resulted :— 


Duke of Portland’s Ayrshire by Hampton, 4 yrs., 10 st. 1 Ib. ae J. Watts 
Lord Calthorpe’s Seabreeze, 4 yrs., 9 st. 12 1b. ... Robinson 
Duke of Portland’s Melanion, 3 yrs., 8st. —... Barrett 
Mr. J. V. Lawrence’s Wishing Gate, 3 yrs., 7st. 11 Ib. Eoates 
Mr. A. M. Cardwell’s The Baron, 5 yrs., 1ost. 2 1b. F. Webb 
Sir F. Johnstone’s Friar’s Balsam, 4 yrs., 9 st. 12 1b. ses ... G. Barrett 
Mr. T. Jennings, junr.’s Royal Star, 3 yrs., 8 st. 4 1b. eae J. Woodburn 
Betting: 5 to 4 on Friar’s Balsam, 100 to 30 against Melanion, 6 to I against 
Ayrshire, Io to 1 against Seabreeze, 30 to I against Royal Star, and 50 to 1 each against 
The Baron and Wishing Gate. Won by three-quarters of a length ; a bad third. 
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The change of bet, it will be perceived, made a difference of 
£7,050, the backer losing £1,050 instead of winning £6,000 as he 
would have done but for information ‘‘ straight from the stable” as 
aforesaid. 

Another Kempton story comes to my mind of a race which 
almost universal opinion held to be a match between The Deemster, 
belonging to Mr. J. B. Leigh, and a filly of Mr. Douglas Baird's 
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called Siphonia. There were three other starters, one Sir Frederick 
Johnstone’s Fuse. 

Meeting someone very intimately connected with Kingsclere, 
I asked him if he were going to bet, for I thought he might throw 
away a few sovereigns on Fuse, who was certain to be at a long 
price. 

“Bet?” he replied. ‘‘ I am indeed!”’ 

“Do you really fancy your filly at all?” I inquired, with some 
surprise. 

“‘ What, Fuse?’ he rejoined. ‘‘No, certainly not. She has 
no chance; but I’m going to bet! It’s picking up money, my dear 
fellow,” he continued with enthusiasm. ‘‘One of these two must 
win, and the thing to do is to back them both.” 

“Desperately short prices?” I suggested; but he had his 
remedy for this. 

‘Have more on, that’s all,” he said. ‘You might get 
5 to 4; they were offering 6 to 5 just now; but if it’s only 11 to 10, 
have 1,100 to 1,000 about each of them, and you win a hundred, or 
11,000 to 10,000, and there’s a thousand for you!” 

“And if neither wins you lose 2,000 or 20,000 as the case may 
be,”’ I remarked. 

“But you can’t lose!’’ he reiterated. ‘‘ These are two good 
animals. Fuse has no earthly, and she’s sure to beat wretches 
like the others. I’m going to bet. You'd better do it. No? Well, 
if you won’t pick up money when it’s forced upon you, you can’t 
expect to win racing!” and with that my friend went to the rails. 
Here is the return of the unexpected :— 


KEMPTON PARK GRAND TWO-YEAR-OLD RACE. 


Sir F. Johnstone’s Fuse by Bend Or, 8st. 1b. ... G. Barrett 1 
Mr. Douglas Baird’s Siphonia, 8st. 11 1b. ... T. Cannon 2 
Mr. J. B. Leigh’s The Deemster, gst. 7 lb. eas ean ass Robinson 3 
Mr. W. Goater’s Saxon King, 8st. 11 1b. ... S. Loates o 
Duke of Beaufort’s Simonetta, 8st. 11 1b. ... F. Barrett o 
Betting: 11 to 1o against The Deemster, 6 to 5 agent Siphonia, 100 to 6 
against Fuse, and 20 to 1 others. Won by a head, the same second and third. 


I may diverge a little from the immediate subject to say that 
a correspondent has kindly written to me with reference to a 
defeated ‘‘ certainty ” about which I wrote last month. In the story 
related I said that the animal’s name was something like Palmiste 
and the race I believed the Chester Cup; and both statements 
were correct. ‘I well remember the accident to Palmiste in the 
Chester Cup alluded to by ‘ Rapier,’” “ Pelican”’ writes. ‘It was 
the year that Carlton won, 1887. I wasin the middle of the course 
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and saw a horse suddenly drop out of the race, going on 100 yards 
behind the others, though the jockey did all he could to stop it. 
I could see the foot swinging by the tendons, and the broken 
stump’’—a gruesome spectacle !—‘‘ kept going into the ground. After 
the race I went and examined the track and picked up several 
splinters of bone out of the holes the stump had made. The 
unfortunate animal struggled on as far as the stand, where it was 
stopped and, I believe, immediately shot.” I wanted also to obtain 
accurate particulars of the story I am just going to tell, but my old 
friend Tom Cannon, to whom I applied, writes to me that though 
he has a recollection of the incident I inquire about he cannot 
fully recall it, his memory being bad. The affair, however, occurred 
as here related. 

Tom Cannon had a ‘‘real good thing” for a race at Windsor 
in the days when the scarlet and white hoops were being carried 
by many horses—few colours were more familiar—with frequent 
success. He could not ride the weight himself, so one of his 
apprentices—the late John Watts I believe it was—had the mount, 
and was getting ready to weigh, when an owner for whom Tom 
Cannon frequently performed asked him if he would ride another 
horse in the race. The popular jockey naturally replied that he had 
one running, adding that he thought it was sure to win, and that 
he was going to back it, so that it would not do for him to get up 
against his own greatly fancied colt. 

**T particularly want you to ride,’ the gentleman said, ‘‘ for 
this reason: the filly was knocked about last time she ran, though 
I specially told the boy who rode not to upset her. She is a 
nervous, fretful mare, and I am most anxious you should ride her 
just to let her see that a race does not necessarily mean being cut 
and spurred. I want her to get a little confidence, and your gentle 
handling would be just the thing for her. As for winning, she has 
not the remotest chance, so you need not be afraid of that! ” 

In the circumstances Tom Cannon thought that he might as 
well do what he was asked, put on the colours, weighed, and 
cantered off to the post. The flag fell; the filly, finding that she 
was not being hustled, settled down into her stride, and went on a 
few lengths behind the leaders. One after another they dropped 
out, the filly galloped gamely on, and approaching the distance her 
jockey perceived that he had only one to beat—his own. He saw, 
too, another thing, that his colt was beginning to flag. He was 
decidedly overtaking him; a hundred yards from the winning-post 
he drew nearly level—it was going to be a race, and he had 400 to 
100 about the one he was not riding! The jockey with hoops 
began to set to, and getting first run gained a bit of an advantage, 
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but Tom Cannon also sat down to finish; the whip he had never 
dreamed of using on the filly had to be drawn, and one cut landed 
her a head in front of his own animal, the skill he had exhibited 
costing him exactly £500, minus five guineas fee for riding the 
winner. That not every jockey in similar circumstances would have 
got the filly home may perhaps be assumed, but Tom Cannon had 
only one policy, and his son Mornington has inherited it. 

On the whole, one of the most disappointing animals of last 
year has been Hammerkop, who has won good races, but frequently 
fails to do what is confidently anticipated of her. One of these 
failures was in the Coronation Stakes at Ascot last year, where 
6 to 4 was taken about her in a field of ten, including the two 
fillies who had been just behind her in the Oaks, and the decep- 
tive Chiffon, who resolutely declines to win races though a mare of 
extraordinary speed. Hammerkop, supposed to have been unlucky 
at Epsom, was considered to be a good thing—what a large 
number of these there are about !—but finished, as the phrase 
goes, down the course,”’ Oriole winning comfortably. Soon after 
the race I met Lord Rosebery, and congratulated him on his 
mare’s performance. It was the more agreeable, he replied, from 
being totally unexpected. He had tried Oriole for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it was worth while sending her to Ascot, and 
found her to be very bad—so bad, indeed, that the idea was quite 
abandoned. A couple of days afterwards, however, Maher rode her 
a gallop, and was much pleased with the way she carried him— 
perhaps her trial had done her good. It was the jockey who sug- 
gested that it might perhaps be as well to let her go to Ascot with 
the others. Some of them might be off, and, though she was 
not in the very least likely to win, the race would show what she 
could do, whether she was quite worthless or not; so in the hope 
that she would not completely disgrace herself she went to the post, 
started at ‘‘ 100 to 7 others (offered),’’ and won, as already remarked, 
by four lengths. 

This is not quite one of the cases I started off to talk about, 
for by ‘“‘ Not Expected”’ I meant ‘‘ Not Wanted ”—the races I had 
in my mind were those which owners would have greatly preferred 
to lose, and everyone wants to win the Coronation Stakes; but 
Oriole is at least another instance of the ‘‘ glorious uncertainty.” 
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TRINCOMALEE FROM THE ADMIRAL'S HOUSE 


BY MOTOR THROUGH CEYLON 


BY D. S. SKELTON, R.A.M.C. 
(With Illustrations from Photographs by Messrs. Skeen & Co., Colombo.) 


Tue little lady arrived at Trincomalee by steamer. Bursting 
with excitement, heedless of the freight charges as notified to me 
by invoice, I boarded the vessel and rushed at the captain. 

Captain, where’s my motor? ”’ 

The captain looked hard at me, said nothing, but presently 
seeing a burly figure half hidden by stacks of bananas on the deck, 
he shouted, “‘ Mr. Williams, where have you got his motor? ” 

‘* In the forehold, sir.” 

I nearly tumbled over myself in my anxiety to get to the 
forehold and look down. 

‘‘ There it is,’’ said the genial ‘‘ chief,” pointing, and there it 
was surely, just a huge wooden packing-case ; it might have been 
anything from a 4°7 gun to a consignment of pianos. But the 
chief hustled his men a bit, and we soon had it up at the fort, per 
bullock cart. Then all the carpenters in the place were hard at it 
knocking nails out, and all the wheelwrights fell to to putting on 
the wheels. I never knew before how many thousand and one 
fittings there were to a motor. 
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However, there is an end to all things; and when the jacks 
were finally let down and the motor started, the sun seemed to shine 
more brightly, and the sea and sky took on clearer or darker shades 
of blue as suited them best for the occasion. 

Like so many others who live for fhe time being in a place 
teeming with interest, I had seen but little of what nature and art 
had to show in that particular spot. Trincomalee, I may remark, 
is a native town of some 14,000 inhabitants, in the Eastern Pro- 
vince of Ceylon. It is, as all the world should know, but doesn’t, 
one of the headquarters of the East India Squadron. It has, 
needless to say, a small garrison, some 400 odd men and about 
twenty officers. 

Apart from this, Trincomalee possesses probably one of the 
most picturesque harbours in the world. Equal in natural beauty to 
Sydney, to which it is similar in shape and form, it is perhaps only 
beaten by Rio de Janeiro. 


And the hills looked down on Trinco, 
And Trinco looked down on the sea. 


Imagine an enormous bay which would hold half the entire 
British fleet, hilled as to its margins, wooded as to its banks. 
Islands dotted here and there, accessible and inaccessible, with palm 
trees, in shapes fantastic representing the cocoa-nut, straight and 
slim the gentle areca-nut, down to the water’s edge. The road- 
side round the bay is planted with the stunted but truly regal 
“royal” palm. Here and there is the banana tree, prodigal as to 
its foliage. Over all is the sky, bluer than the Mediterranean heaven 
by far, just flecked with summer clouds; whilst the sea is, as it is 
nowhere else in the wide world save in the Indian and Pacific oceans, 
more gorgeous in its dark colour than sapphire, more sparkling than 
the diamond—that Indian summer sea. 

“Old man,” said the soldier, “‘have you ever been out of 
Trinco?” 

“Yes,” said I, knowing what was coming. ‘* Why?” 

‘* Well, I haven’t,’”’ he answered; ‘‘let’s go and see the land 
we live in.” 

The idea once mooted soon took shape, and preparations were 
at once made to give the little lady a good long trip. 

It must be borne in mind at this stage that the railway system 
of Ceylon is anything but complete. Trincomalee at present is 
98} miles from the nearest railway station, and the only means of 
getting to that interesting point is by bullock and horse coach. It 
is a journey so slow, tedious, and uncomfortable, that circumstances 
must be urgent or else official to make anyone undertake it. So 
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little wonder that ‘‘ Polly,” the soldier, had seen nothing of the 
island, although he had been months and months at the station. 

We decided then, after much anxious discussion, on the following 
route :—First day, Trincomalee to Matale, 983 miles; second day, 
Matale to Kandy, 16 miles; third day, Kandy to Nuwara Eliya, 
60 miles ; fourth day, Nuwara Eliya (by another route) to Kandy, 
49 miles; fifth day, Kandy to Colombo, 72 miles; sixth day, 
return to Kandy, 72 miles; seventh day, Kandy to Anaradhapura, 
118 miles; eighth day, Anaradhurapura to Trincomalee, 68 miles. 
Total, 5533 miles. 

The first thing was to get fifteen days’ leave. This being 
obtained, ‘‘ Ambrosine,” the little lady, was given a final overhaul 


REST HOUSE AND TANK, KANTALI 


the night before, and six o’clock next morning saw us well on our 
way down the Matale road. The maximum temperature was 95° F. 
in the shade; but the morning air was beautifully cool, and I for 
one was even glad to button up my canvas coat. For sixty-eight 
miles our road lay through thick jungle, and the jungle of Ceylon is, 
I believe, peculiar to itself. To brush one’s way through would be 
absolutely impossible. It is cut off close by the roadside, and to 
shove a hat-pin through that wooden wall would bea feat. Sixty- 
eight miles up and down dale, a beautiful straight road with a lovely 
surface. On we sped mile after mile, averaging here about eighteen. 
Not a soul did we meet, not a vehicle—nothing to hear but the 
“ tuff-tuff-tuff” of the engine—broken in upon every now and then by 
the hoarse cry of some jungle fowl. The jungle, during the whole 
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of this stage of the journey, is full of game of all sorts. The only 
kind we did not want to meet was elephant, as we were not at all 
sure how he would treat us. Other denizens of this dark land that 
abound are jackals galore, elk as we call the deer out here, bear 
every now and then, and buffalo in plenty. These latter are 
numerous and a particular nuisance, as, being very stupid (or very 
wise), they refuse to move till you are almost on them. Then they 
put up their tails and scamper. Only once have I heard of them 
going for anyone, and he, I believe, shot at the beast first. 

Kantali, with its Tank and Rest House (twenty-five miles), we 
passed well within the hour and a half. The whole village turned 
out to see us. The more timid, women and children and some 
men, fled shrieking into the jungle. Kantali is famous to all 
who visit Trincomalee, for here it is that you are introduced to 
some of the finest snipe-shooting in the world. We have it as a 
record in Trinco, that Lieutenant (now Major, I fancy) Rice, R.E., 
got 106} couple as his day’s bag. Well, they are not quite so 
plentiful as that nowadays; but at Kantali one can always reckon 
on a good day’s sport. Besides snipe in the paddy fields around, 
any number of teal are to be found on the Tank. These Tanks, 
as they are called, deserve a passing word. Great artificial lakes 
they are, originally constructed by the old Ceylon kings for irri- 
gation purposes; but they had been allowed, following the decline 
of power of the native kings, to drain away or get overgrown with 
weeds, at all events to become useless except as the resting-place 
for myriads of waterfowl. The Colonial Government spends large 
sums of money annually in clearing them out, to the benefit of the 
whole countryside. Kantali tank is nearly six miles long and two 
broad, so it can be imagined what enormous reservoirs they are. 
But Kantali was left behind in a cloud of dust, and the wondering 
folk returned to their daily work. 

Just before coming into Habarana, a large native village with 
a Rest House, we surprised a herd of cows quietly browsing by the 
roadside. On seeing us they put their stringy tails in the air, 
and, skipping and jumping along, fled like March hares through 
the village; the pariah dogs at the sight all seemed to go mad, and 
joined in the general rush. It was a regular pandemonium. Fifty 
or sixty cows at least, followed by dozens of dogs, went bellowing 
and yelping along the road; our horn was in constant agitation the 
whole time, and the noise resulting from all this was tremendous. 
We eventually chased the last cow into jungle paths after a two- 
mile gallop. 

At about the fiftieth milestone the engine sound got feebler 
and feebler, and eventually half way up a hill stopped altogether. 
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The soldier-man looked at me as much as to say, “I told 
you so!” but, being a true motorist, said nothing. So we investi- 
gated matters. For some extraordinary reason, the solid rod 
regulating the air supply to the carburetter had broken. We 
spliced it with a soft twig and some string, and, making a mental 
vow to use only the gas lever for altering the mixture, continued 


VICARTON GORGE, MATALE 


on our way rejoicing. A few miles further on is the ‘‘ minor road” 
to Segiri, where is a famous rock temple. Here we met a cyclist 
with his front wheel crumpled up, thanks to the minor road. 
His surprise and delight at getting a lift into Dambulla are 
scarcely to be described in words, and in addition to this we 
pulled his machine to pieces for him, and adjusted it so that at 
any rate the wheels would go round. Dambulla (sixty-eight miles) 
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fed us well. This is the junction for Anaradhapura, which we 
shall visit on the return journey. Here I breathed freely again, 
for there is a daily horse coach running to Matale, and bullock carts 
in abundance. It is an awful prospect to havea real panne any- 
where between Dambulla and Trinco. In that wild jungle stretch 
it is very little help you can get. After breakfast—it was now 
eleven o’clock—we examined, in common with the entire population 
of the village, probably some thousand souls, our broken rod; it 
was holding splendidly, and we decided to carry on to Matale or 
Kandy. 

We had done our sixty-eight miles up to the present in just 
over four hours, which we thought quite fast enough. Then with a 
turn and a twist, a puff and a hoot, we were off, with a hundred 
dogs at our heels and a hundred chickens in front, only one of which 
paid the extreme penalty. The country now rapidly changes in 
character. The jungle is more open, great jagged mountains 
appear in front and to the flank. The views are getting splendid. 
‘‘Ambrosine” is running better than ever. We are doing twenty 
miles an hour now, and the road is improving every yard. Passing 
through the village of Nalanda we come across a horse for the first 
time, evidently belonging to some planter visiting an outlying part of 
his tea estate. Fancy, we have come eighty-three miles and here is 
the first horse! Of course it stood on its hind legs and generally 
behaved in an idiotic manner. It may be said here that the bullocks 
we met did not seem to mind in the very least—all bar one, which 
left the track, in company with the bandy it was drawing, for the 
ditch. It is probably there now! The horse episode introduced us 
to tea, which we were going to have with us for the next three 
hundred miles. The Matale tea district is very pretty, without any 
of the usual monotony of such country. It is ‘‘ low country tea,” 
so they supplement it with cocoanut and cocoa plantations. The 
road is an avenue with leaves and branches meeting overhead. 
The traffic is considerable, both of man and beast. The coolie 
carrying his tea baskets, one at either end of a long pole called a 
“pingo”’ over his shoulder, though a picturesque object, is an 
eternal nuisance; too engrossed in his private affairs to take notice 
of the approaching ‘‘ Shaitan Gharri,” he discovers too late that he 
is in danger, when he drops his burden in front of the motor and 
falls into the ditch himself, shaking with fear. 

; Matale at last! An important native town in the centre of the 
island. A long, long street, with crowds of people about, in which 
we again raise pandemonium, what with the women and children 
shrieking, goats and chickens skipping along—all full of life and 
colour. At last we reach the Rest House at the far end of the 
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town, but as we approach the gate the engine is again failing. 
We struggle to the front door just in time—our spliced twig has 
broken. We are quite pleased, nevertheless ; ninety-eight miles in 
six hours almost exactly, including stops for food and rest. The 


WATERFALL, GREAT WESTERN RANGE 


soldier-man here takes the luggage and goes by train to Kandy, 
leaving me to follow with ‘‘ Ambrosine.” The first thing to do was 
to get our lever rod mended, so I found a native carpenter or 
blacksmith who undertook to do it. Although he was three hours 
over it he made a very neat job, but by the time he had finished it 


was too late to think of storming the pass to Kandy; soa wire to the 
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soldier-man enjoying himself in civilisation, a meal at the Rest 
House, and to bed, as on the great lone veldt in the good old days. 
* * * * * 

Next morning I was up early, as I had no wish to do this stage 
of my journey in the heat of the day. For eleven miles between 
Matale and Kandy it is uphill. Over this distance the rise is nearly 
3,000 feet, with a littie drop into Kandy. Fortunately ‘‘ Ambrosine ” 
decided that the second speed was good enough for most of the way, 
but even then dodging about for three-quarters of an hour on one’s 
first or second does not help to keep the cylinders cool. This 
section of the road is undoubtedly the best from the point of view of 
scenery. Inthe course of some considerable rambles over the world 
I have seldom seen anything to beat it. Up and up one goes, zig- 
zagging from side to side along the mountain slope, with all the 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation on either hand. One moment a 
gorge with all the splendour of the Chabet; at the bottom a tea 
factory; tea plantations above and below the road, with the coolies 
picking the leaf; women breaking stones by the roadside; the scene 
changes every moment. Many and many a time did I make a short 
halt to look around me, especially as every now and then the scene 
opens out showing the whole range of the Kandian mountains 
towering up to the blue sky. At last the top of the pass; and 
looking down Vicarton Gorge one has a wide view of the low 
country around Matale, sweltering, shimmering in the equatorial 
sun. Down below us can be traced the road we have come up, till 
it appears like a thread of silk dropped on the carpet; a haze shows 
Matale, and beyond that the sharp cone-shaped mountains round 
Dambulla that we passed yesterday. Looking to the south towards 
Kandy are more sharp jagged peaks, affectionately embraced by the 
clouds. The effect is superb. I have clambered up the mountain 
ranges of the Lebanon, at the back of Beyrout, that is in Syria; I 
have wandered through the shady lanes of Mustapha Supérieur, 
that lies away above Algiers le blanc; I have looked down from 
the Sierra Nevada on to Malaga; the valleys of the Rhine I know, 
the country of the Savoy I know too; the Hex River valley from 
5,000 feet up and the Gorge of El Kantara I have seen; and now 
I have looked down the pass that leads to Matale in Ceylon, 
and the impressions of those other beauty spots fade away from 
my memory. It is pleasant to say to oneself, ‘‘ That is the most 
beautiful spectacle I have ever seen.” There is a mental comfort 
in the idea that has to be realised to be believed. So Polly, the 
soldier, and I breakfasted together at the well-known Queen’s 
Hotel in Kandy, whilst the populace gathered in their hundreds 
round ‘‘Ambrosine,” pinching her tyres and putting their greasy 
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fingers on my best lamps, as if to convince themselves that the car 
was dead and not living. 

Kandy is the ancient capital of Ceylon, and the potentate who 
made it so had taste divine. A bird’s-eye view of Kandy shows a 
diamond set in emeralds—a glittering lake with the hillside studded 
with bungalows, and the cleanest little native town imaginable. 
There is a good hotel, perhaps the best in the island, certainly one 
giving the best dinner, at a daily cost of only 7 rs. For the motor 
man there is petrol and grease, and you can have your accumulators 


NUWARA ELIYA AND ROAD UP TO RAMBODDA PASS 


recharged, all at Messrs. Walker’s, the pioneers of the industry in 
the island. In the afternoon we motored over to the gardens at 
Peradenia. Ceylon is one of those fortunate spots where anything 
can be grown, so we have no fewer than three big experimental 
gardens. Mr. Carruthers, the director, grows anything and every- 
thing here; all manner of palm trees, amongst them the Talipot, 
that wonderful palm that blossoms only once in sixty years, when 
the flowering process kills the tree; the Traveller’s Palm, which 
holds between its leaves water for the thirsty wayfarer; the Palmyra, 
the Royal, and dozens of others. Orchids, too, are here in plenty— 
the Dendrobia, the Pigeon orchid, which is most common in Ceylon: 
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their name and colour is legion. Trees and shrubs he has imported 
from South America, Australia, the Straits Settlements—all flourish 
in this ‘‘ garden fair.” There is a grove of nutmegs, some enormous 
indiarubber trees, and a lovely fernery. One could spend weeks 
here if interested in tropical flora, and never grow tired. 

Next morning we were off to the Highlands. Overcoats and 
thicker clothes are got ready and stowed away in the car. We 
have to climb up 6,000 feet, and we have sixty miles to do it in. 
Gampola, twelve miles, sees us across the Mahaweleganga, Ceylon’s 
biggest river, but shallow, with wonderfully beautiful banks. How 
we sighed for a canoe with little red silk sails! To the left goes the 
direct road to Nuwara Eliya, our destination, over the Rambodda 
pass, but we go to the right on account of the better gradient. All 
the time the road is gradually rising, though seldom more than 
I in 50. The morning train from Colombo, laden with folk going 
hillwards for their Easter holiday, puffs and snorts alongside us for 
a while till, with what is almost a cheer from the panting pas- 
sengers, we draw ahead and leave them our dust ; only the engine- 
driver looks annoyed, the others merely envious. After leaving 
Gampola we climb through one of the show tea estates of Ceylon 
(Maria-Wattee—wattee meaning a garden, Maria the name of the 
lady wife), green to the eye as the greenest grass at home. Mountains 
are on either side of us, the Duke’s Nose—him of Wellington, to wit— 
to the left. In front the Great Western range, the prospect of 
climbing which makes me sigh for ‘‘ Ambrosine”’; but Ambrosine 
does not mind a bit, and is spitting away cheerfully. For a moment 
we get a glimpse of Adam’s Peak, 7,352 feet, standing up like the 
Matterhorn or Teneriffe above the clouds that hover round the 
summits of lesser fry. Just before coming to Hatton we are obliged 
to stop to admire the view. A huge waterfall tumbled away below 
us. I more than once came near to driving ‘‘ Ambrosine ”’ over the 
precipice in my endeavour to look back. There had been a good deal 
of rain lately, and the volume of water was great. Gazing behind, 
the tumbled mass of the Kandian mountains was in the far distance. 
Adam’s Peak, clear by this time, with the Duke’s Nose looking, as 
it were, sneeringly at it, and the waterfall rushing, roaring down 
the Great Western mountain, made a fine picture. 

There is a good hotel at Hatton, the jumping-off place for 
the almost mad people who climb Adam’s Peak. After Hatton 
there is a little level road to Nanoya. The scenery is still 
much the same in general character, but has nothing very 
striking about it. Nanoya sees the junction for Nuwara Eliya, 
the railway going on to Banderawella, which is the end of all 
things. Formerly the rest of the way to Nuwara Eliya had to 
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be done by coach, but now they have a light railway, with tiny 
engine and miniature carriages, which pants and shakes and snorts 
up the remaining 1,500 feet; 1 in 30 is the average grade by road, 
but of course ‘‘ Ambrosine ” made nothing of it. As the road and 
the railway are contiguous and we passed a train going up, it 
follows that we had a few words with the engine-driver as we saw a 
level crossing some way ahead. In spite of exhortations on our part 
for him to ‘‘ bustle along and buck up and not take up the whole 
road,” we had to wait at the crossing all the same, to the joy of 


KANDY TO COLOMBO ROAD 


everyone in the train. A quarter of an hour later we were at the 
door of the Grand Hotel. On this journey ‘‘Ambrosine”’ had 
climbed some 6,000 feet in a sixty-mile run in six hours, giving us lots 
of time to have lunch and halts to admire the views. The sensations 
we felt on arrival at Nuwara Eliya were comparable to those of one 
coming from Hades to Paradise. Ina few hours we had travelled 
from the sweltering tropics to the dear old English climate again. 
Why, under the trees in the hotel garden a party were having tea, and 
the wind had even a touch of ice in it—at least, so it felt to us who 
knew only a daily temperature of 95° to g8° F. How good it was 
to breathe this cool air again! We just sat down, drank our tea, and 
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swallowed the snow-touched air in great gulps. Welived again. Our 
hearts went pitter-patter whenever we moved, and though the sun 
would give you sunstroke without hesitation and the wind lay you 
up with double pneumonia, we did not care, for it was the dear old 
English wind again, and later on it was the same old English rain, 
and just as wetting too. 

Nuwara Eliya has now become a well-known hill station, not 
only in Ceylon, but also throughout Southern India; for, when 
Outacamund has been exhausted, then the Madrasees come down 
this way to get cool. In December, January, and February it 
freezes hard at night, and is generally warm in the day. Those 
who live there during that time say that the climate is ideal. 
Looked at from its points of vantage, it reminds me of a Tyrolese 
valley without the snow-capped mountains. Pedro, 8,300 feet, on 
one side, and Hakgalla on the other, dominate the valley, which is 
approached by the Rambodda and Hakgalla Passes. There is 
plenty to do to pass away the time; the golf links are said to be the 
finest in the East, and for that matter they are superior to a good 
many in the West. Tennis and all games that are usually found 
where Englishmen gather, with a little racing thrown in from time 
to time, can be had. The fishing is not to be despised—English 
trout have been put into the lakes and streams, and fresh ova are 
yearly imported. There is good carp in the lake. 

Dr. Davy visited Nuwara Eliya in 1819, but was not impressed 
by what he saw. ‘‘It is,” he says, ‘‘ the dominion entirely of wild 
animals and deserted by man.” He was surprised that the elephant 
had made it his especial abode; but he remarks that the elephant, 
in spite of the cold, ‘‘is attracted by the charms of good pasturage, 
by a peaceful life, and out of the way of being annoyed by man. In 
respect of cold, I suspect he is much less delicate than is commonly 
imagined . . . . and this seems to be established by the cir- 
cumstances of elephants being found in some parts of Southern 
Africa where ice is occasionally found.’’ Even now, however, the 
rush of civilisation has not driven the elephant altogether away, 
and an energetic man is quite likely to get a shot without going 
very far away from ‘‘ Scandal Corner.”’ 

Our return journey was made by the Rambodda Pass. When 
we got to the top of this after a stiff climb and looked down, 
we thanked our lucky star that we had come up the other way. 
For sixteen miles the road zig-zagged about, having a gradient every 
now and then of r in 8. Going down we were not able to shut off 
the engine, as we kept wanting it for some of the level stretches. 
Once we nearly went over the precipice; there was an acute-angled 
turn, and if you go straight on you will drop a thousand feet on to 
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the roof of a tea factory. We were actually on the grass at the side 
of the road, and had to reverse to get round the corner. We both 
longed to see a millionaire’s car with her exaggerate] wheel-base 
come up or go down this bit of road. It was a clear day, and the 


A HUGE STATUE AT ANURADHAPURA 


view all the way down the pass was grand. Wegot soaked through 
twice by running into mountain showers, but when we reached Kandy 
it looked as if it had not rained for years, and no one believed we 
had got so wet. (As we had beaten the train by two hours and ten 
minutes, and had sent our luggage by it, we had to remain wet.) 
We were not a little surprised, on drawing up at the Queen’s, to 
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find a big white car standing snorting there. It belonged, we found 
out afterwards, to Vicomte de T., who, with his sister, was touring 
Ceylon and India in an 8 h.p. de Dietrich. What seemed to trouble 
him most was the way his car drank petrol; he put it down to the 
climate, but it is only fair to say that his machine was of a pattern 
pre-historic. In addition to the two cars, there were two Quadrant 
motor bicycles reclining in the shade; so it seems to be only a matter 
of time before the Queen’s at Kandy will rival the famous hostel at 
Cobham. I am looking forward to seeing some twenty or thirty 
cars lined up alongside the lake about lunch time on Sundays. 
Kandy to Colombo (72) is a fine road, with one very fine view 
just below “Sensation Rock,” which is on the railway. We met 
elephants here doing haulage work, and they did not seem to like 
our appearance a bit ; judging by the behaviour of the tame article 
we came to the conclusion that it would be best to keep out of the 
way of the wild one. The streets of Colombo make navigation 
tricky even for a small car, as no one ever thinks of getting out of 
the way till you lift him out at the end of your splash board or 
starting-handle. To our grief be it said we slew innumerable 
pariah dogs. Colombo was too steaming for words, but it was 
pleasant to touch real civilisation again at the Galle Face Hotel; so 
having got our batteries recharged and taken ona huge stock of 
petrol we made for Anuradhapura, vid Kandy, Matale, and Dam- 
bulla, distance 176 miles. We had meant to push through in a day, but 
‘‘ Ambrosine ” was not feeling well, one of her cylinders was missing 
badly nearly all day to our annoyance, so we faced the mosquitos at 
Dumballa, and made an adjustment at the commutator. Fortu- 
nately for us she did not start this game the hilly side of Kandy, or 
we should never have got up that 2,000-feet rise. Motoring in this 
country makes one talk quite flippantly of running up 1,000 feet, 
but the roads are so beautifully graded that the second is almost 
always enough, except at the corners. Reverting to the subject of 
Anuradhapura, we put upat the Rest House, which is most picturesque 
in the very midst of the ruins. Comparatively few of the tourists who 
visit Ceylon ever get this far on account of the travelling difficulties— 
sixty-eight miles has to be done by horse coach. Starting from Matale 
very early in the morning, the coach arrives at about midnight; but 
a bullock wagon, doing twenty miles a day, is much more comfort- 
able, and gives one opportunities for a little snipe-shooting en route. 
The other occupants of the Rest House were a honeymooning 
American pair, and an intrepid couple of English ladies, mother and 
daughter, who were doing the whole island, getting in either big or 
small game shooting, whichever fell in their way. Seeing that snip 
of an English girl blazing away at a crocodile with a ‘450 Express 
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with a terrific kick made one proud of one’s countrywomen. Anu- 
radhapura is full of marvellous ruins, for time once was when it was 
the centre of Buddhist religious thought in Ceylon and a royal city. 
Now itis all buried in the jungle—forgotten—lost. But the railway 
will alter all that, for the buried city will be the most important 
station on the middle section of the Colombo, Jaffna, and so on to 
Madras and Calcutta railway. Then this Luxor of Ceylon will be 
over-run with steamer people. Meantime, bear and elephant, 
cheetah and jackal, come and almost take the food off your table, 


A DAGABA, ANURADHAPURA 


while for a hard case give me this: A Tic Polonga, the Daboia 
Russellii, lives in a sacred tree, which may not be cut down without 
offending very tender susceptibilities. He has already killed two 
men—for let him sting you, and you are dead within the hour. 
What was to be done to him and his unholy brood? We left the 
community still wondering. 

Of the ruins I cannot tell you much. Different from anything 
I have seen in Egypt, Italy, Greece, or Syria, I was not impressed 
vastly. The American girl, who had been in the place about ten 
minutes longer than we had, knew all about them. Readers who go 
there to wander about among the ‘‘dagabas”’ will no doubt always 
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find such an one to act as guide, philosopher, and friend. Mahintale 
(eight miles on the Trincomalee road) will present you with a temple 
(dagaba) up on top of a hill reached by a thousand steps ; from the 
summit you get a view of the jungle-land for forty miles all round. 
(N.B.—Send a coolie up with a complete change of raiment.) 

Sixty miles more and we are home, but this was the worst bit of 
road we had had to drive over. ‘‘ Ambrosine”’ kicked her earth wire 
off to start with, and made us light our two Bleriots, through thought- 
lessly getting a bad puncture in one of her tyres later on. To sum up, 
I have motored now nearly 2,000 miles in Ceylon, and given a good, 
strong, trustworthy car, no one will ever regret coming out here. A 
moderate-sized machine is needed, say 12 h.p. with plenty of luggage 
room, and an extra platform can be attached behind to carry petrol, 
which we get in 5 or 20 gallon tins. The cost is 2 rs. a gallon, say 
2s. 6d., and will soon be a lot cheaper; lubricating oil is cheap 
enough. Spare covers and inner tubes should be carried, in fact 
just the same arrangements as for a trip from Paris to the Riviera. 
A ten-pound note will ship a car out here. If this article of mine 
should persuade any of the next winter’s visitors to bring their cars 
with them, I shall feel that “‘ Ambrosine” has paid me back right 
well. Besides that, when you have finished with us, India, with its 
1,000 mile run on the Grand Trunk Road, will be glad to see you. 
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FOXES AND PHEASANTS 


BY F. W. MILLARD 


ComMPLAINTS are increasingly rife of the growing scarcity of foxes 
in countries adjacent to London and other of our big towns, so 
much so indeed that pessimists believe it cannot be long before 
hunting will have to be altogether relinquished in such districts, 
and even the optimists agree that the prospect is a serious one 
for the hunting man, though they vaguely hope that something 
will be done, an indefinite something the nature of which they do 
not specify. 

This is a very interesting subject at the present time, because 
several Masters of Hounds have been freely speaking their minds 
upon it, and there seems a tendency to blame the shooting tenant— 
or rather his keeper—for the dearth of foxes. I do not wish to 
dispute that in a few instances absence of foxes may be attributable 
to antagonism to hunting interests on the part of shooting tenants, 
but I believe from experience and inquiry that they are often 
unjustly blamed, and a few delinquencies can scarcely affect a whole 
countryside. I feel convinced that there are other influences at 
work which are more powerful for harm. 

The majority of shooters of the present day are recruited from 
the ranks of business men, and, good sportsmen as they not seldom 
may be, they are not exactly in the position of a county gentleman 
who owns or rents a shooting. The latter may never cross a hunter, 
but he feels the necessity of preserving foxes, because social con- 
siderations compel him to respect the sport of others of his circle. 
With a business man these considerations do not tell in a similar 
degree. He is willing to pay a large rent for a shooting not too far 
distant from his place of business, simply because the leisure at his 
disposal for indulgence in sport is strictly limited, and long journeys 
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to the field of sport are out of the question. This is the reason that 
shootings in the vicinity of London and other large towns are almost 
without exception in the hands of business men ; besides, their sport- 
ing possibilities are not such as appeal to a shooting man with time 
to go farther and fare better. Now, a business man is a business 
man always, and he can hardly avoid regarding even his sport from 
a business point of view. It is this fact which is responsible for the 
few instances in which shooting tenants refuse to support foxes. 
These men come gradually to understand the undoubted losses 
amongst game caused by foxes, and the damage done comes on 
them with somewhat of a shock. To this must be added the fact 
that the majority of shootings in the vicinity of towns carry little 
natural game; for sport the lessee is almost entirely dependent upon 
hand-reared pheasants, and it is amongst these that havoc by foxes 
is most likely to occur. Then, the ordinary business man is not at 
all a good judge of what a keeper should be, and a bad keeper is 
ever ready to attribute to foxes losses which occur owing to his own 
neglect and inefficiency. It is this sort of thing which causes the 
edict to go forth that foxes must be slain. Some tenants frankly 
say that foxes are nothing to them, they pay for pheasants and 
intend to have them; another professes some regard for the sport of 
the hunting man, but his keeper understands his real sentiments, 
and the coverts are drawn blank. 

A business man with a shoot in the country which lacks a 
residence sees little of those living around ; he comes down to shoot, 
goes away directly afterwards, and has scant opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of his resident neighbours. His friends he gene- 
rally brings with him, and, should he attempt to create a circle in 
the locality of his shooting, his efforts may or may not meet with 
response from those he would like to know. Hunting men are prone 
to be suspicious of the shooting tenant, because of the unfortunate 
reputation which almost invariably precedes him ; in some cases the 
tenant feels snubbed, and he is not going to have his bags diminished 
for the sake of people who are not civil to him. 

I doubt, however, whether a kindly feeling towards hunting 
on the part of every shooting tenant in a country adjacent to town 
would really save foxes from destruction. I know keepers who have 
strict orders from their masters to preserve foxes, and who find the 
greatest difficulty in preventing blank draws notwithstanding all 
their efforts. A recent talk with a keeper employed within the 
confines of the Essex Hunt served to instruct me as to the sort of 
obstacles he had to surmount, and I think an explanation of these 
will extort that sympathy which is always extended to any man 
bravely fighting in a futile cause. 
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Since the keeper had dwelt in that neighbourhood hundreds of 
small freeholds had been established, and houses erected thereon by 
people who had made a little fortune in London and then sought a 
healthy country life. These people are lords of their own little 
properties, and able to doas they like. A great idea with such folks 
frequently is fresh eggs for home consumption and to send to friends, 
and all go in for keeping poultry. Their knowledge of the manage- 
ment of fowls is very scanty, and the hens are allowed to wander 
and roost anywhere out of doors. Is it to be wondered at that 
poultry protected so poorly should be stolen by foxes? Then traps 
are set and the fox falls a victim. If these houses are visited, one 


ARE THERE ANY TERRIERS ABOUT ? 


of the first things seen on opening the front door is usually a stuffed 
fox adorning the hall, and the owner proudly points to it as proof of 
his prowess. Should a friend from town admire it, he is promised 
another as soon as opportunity permits; and this is how the keeper 
accounted for the disappearance of his foxes. 

A recital of his attempts to rear a litter of cubs was quite 
pathetic to hear, and he declared that he never had succeeded in 
bringing a full litter to maturity. Every little freeholder had his 
dog, and this was generally a fox-terrier; these animals were con- 
tinually in the coverts, and soon discovered any earth in which a 
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vixen had taken up her habitation. The cubs might escape while 
she guarded them, but when she had to leave the earth for long 
periods in search of food, and the cubs became too large to seek 
refuge in the side holes of the earth, they were soon killed one by 
one. Often the vixen was trapped, early in the season of her 
maternal anxieties, at a neighbouring fowl-house, for the keeper 
naturally did his best to protect his pheasants, and there was little 
else except poultry to be had. In cases where a few cubs had been 
reared success was only obtained by the vixen continually shifting 
the litter to fresh quarters at every interference, and the result of 
this was that the cubs finally left the place on which they had been 
born and reared. 

The keeper said also that mange was seldom entirely absent from 
amongst the horde of dogs by which his manor was overrun; the 
effect of their constantly penetrating the earths was to transfer the 
disease to the foxes, and thus the latter were cleared off wholesale. 
He added that the nearer an estate to a town the more serious 
in extent the poaching carried on. Brass wire snares and steel 
traps were always being set in all sorts of sly places where it was 
thought he would not see them, and the foxes in this way were 
killed or maimed. Another thing he regretted was that his place 
was far too near Leadenhall Market, where there is an ever-present 
demand for foxes of all ages; the whereabouts of a litter of cubs 
he had to endeavour to keep a close secret, and if knowledge of 
their existence did leak out he was nearly certain to receive a visit 
from someone who made it his business to dig out the cubs for 
sale. Then there were always the gangs who loved to try. their 
dogs to contend with. Even if the keeper felt assured he had a 
fox on his place ready for hounds he never knew where it was 
likely to be found; the coverts were the last places, for they were 
so much disturbed. A wood is always an object of interest to 
people who have spent the greater part of their life in towns, and 
to explore it is one of their keenest desires; hence the state of 
disturbance in which it is always likely to be. A fox refuses to 
remain in a covert under such circumstances, and then may lie 
anywhere. Should hounds happen to drop across it, all well and 
good; but in case they do not, the keeper has a blank to his credit. 

There can be no doubt that the field which turns out to follow 
a pack hunting a country near town is generally a pretty large one, 
and it comprehends very few actually known to the ordinary 
residents in that country. Although people willingly put up with 
the slight amount of damage inflicted by their neighbours riding 
over their ground, such damage is highly resented if done by 
strangers, and instead of lodging useless complaints foxes are 
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quietly destroyed. This sort of thing has now been going on for 
a long time, and there are no signs of its cessation. If capping will 
put a stop to the large fields, a great advantage will have been 
gained, and a good deal of vulpecide prevented. 

Of nearly every country near London there is a large slice 
almost utterly useless for providing a fox, although furnished with 
excellent fox-holding coverts and being first-rate ground to ride 
over. The worst of it is hounds are rarely led over this country 
unless a fox is actually driven across it; in such a hunt foxes are 
only found freely on that part furthest from town, and the way they 
lead off into other territory proves whence they spring. 

I regret my inability to suggest any remedy for a dearth of 
foxes in a country near a big town, except a few simple precautions 
which may or may not prove successful. The principal difficulty 
is the supplanting of the sport-loving country people by dwellers from 
the town, who know nothing of foxes and their ways. Much might 
be accomplished by hiring small estates here and there and keeping 
the coverts thereon sacred to foxes and the rabbits necessary for 
their food. The only way to protect cubs against dogs is to wire 
vixen, litter, and earth in with tall netting of close mesh. In such 
an enclosure they must be fed till old enough to look after their own 
safety. This, too, will be expensive, as food will be required from 
April to July. Such precautions as these can only be of transient 
effect, for nothing seems to stay the increase of the towns, and the 
time will come when even the shooting tenant must go farther 
afield for sport with his pheasants. 
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THE BLOODHOUND 


BY THE EARL OF CARDIGAN, D.S.O. 


THE antiquity of this hound as a distinct breed has been the subject 
of much discussion and is still matter forconjecture. It is generally 
admitted that he is the progenitor of all our modern breeds which 
hunt by means of the sensitiveness of their olfactory organs. When, 
however, it is attempted to trace his origin to its source, the 
difficulties soon grow serious. The most noted of French hunts- 
men of the present day, the Comte Le Couteau de Canteleu, 
considers that this hound originally came from Flanders at a very 
remote period; and the opinions of French hunting men on the 
antiquity of hunting breeds and on all the manners and customs of 
ancient methods of venerie should be received with the greatest 
attention, for in this respect they boast a history and a literature 
far surpassing our own. I confess, however, that on this point I 
have considerable doubts as to the correctness of the Comte’s views. 
It is conceivable that in the Middle Ages hunting men were much 
more circumscribed in their choice of hounds for breeding purposes 
than is the case at the present day. The laws were very strict 
against anybody except great landowners having hounds in their 
possession; and although most of these landowners had packs of 
their own, it is, I think, allowable to believe that they were very 
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scratch packs indeed. The paintings of Snyders are a proof of this, 
and the unsettled state of the country districts, the constant feuds 
between the territorial magnates, and the bad methods of communi- 
cation, inust all have tended to produce such a result. In those 
days, when neighbouring masters of hounds went to call on each 
other they generally did so accompanied by as many cut-throats as 
they could scrape together, and announced their arrival by blowing 
in the front door with the very latest thing in petards, the sub- 
sequent proceedings giving little opportunity for a quiet chat over 
kennel management. 

It is undoubtedly true that the name ‘‘ bloodhound ” as descrip- 
tive of a keen-scented hound which was used for hunting down men 
or wounded animals has been in use from very remote times. It is 
also, however, within the bounds of possibility that, owing to the 


LORD WOLVERTON’S BLOODHOUNDS 


reasons I have given above, the bloodhounds of two neighbouring 
packs may have been as different from each other as chalk from 
cheese, and both may have borne little resemblance to the hound 
who at present bears the name. In support of this theory I would 
quote Turberville, who, writing as late as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, nowhere, so far as I am aware, makes any 
mention of a race of hounds known as bloodhounds, but, on the 
other hand, several times gives directions by which hounds of 
different breeds may be detected as being likely to ‘‘ make blood- 
hounds.” It is possible, therefore, that the breed at present known 
as bloodhounds may have been evolved by a persistent mating of 
the best trackers in each pack, a process that would have become 
increasingly easy as the country grew more settled and communi- 
cations better, thus enabling huntsmen to obtain changes of blood. 
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The continual increase in the population, the improvements 
made in the policing of the country, the substitution of the gun for 
the less accurate cross-bow, and the gradual disafforesting of large 
districts, all played their part in removing the necessity for the 
presence of the bloodhound, and by the end of the Stuart period his 
popularity was already on the wane. From then on his decline was 
rapid, and by the beginning of the last century it would have been 
difficult to find a pure specimen except at the kennels attached to a 
few of the largest deer parks, where he still found employment in 
the re-capture of deer which had broken bounds. His fall during 
this period is the more to be regretted because it was conterminous 
with a great advance in the art of animal portraiture and in the 
scientific breeding of hounds. If he had not already been displaced 
in popular favour by the more handy and tractable buckhound, fox- 
hound, and harrier, we might reasonably have hoped to have found 
him depicted on many of the canvases of that time; but so far from 
this being the case I have been quite unable to obtain information 
of any authentic painting of a pure-bred bloodhound of about the 
time of Queen Anne. Moreover, with the falling off in the number 
of bloodhounds maintained in the country would have come an 
increasing difficulty in keeping the breed up to its old standard 
of efficiency, and an absolute inability to improve on the existing 
article. ‘We may therefore reasonably conclude that the hound of 
to-day, owing to over two centuries of the inbreeding rendered 
necessary by the difficulty of obtaining fresh blood, is inferior in 
many respects to his ancestors. 

Even now, however, the bloodhound is by no means to be 
despised as an assistant in the chase, and during the last century 
there were, at different times, several packs of this breed employed in 
stag-hunting with considerable success. Among these the largest and 
the best known were, I fancy, those of Mr. Nevill, Lord Wolverton, 
and Mr. Baring (the present master of the Duhallow). The hounds 
of Mr. Nevill were celebrated not only for the good sport they 
showed, but also for their wonderful steadiness, which enabled their 
master to bring his deer loose, in the middle of the pack, from the 
paddock tothe meet. Lord Wolverton’s pack, which was, I believe, 
afterwards sold to Lord Carrington and subsequently to France, has 
been so well described by the late Major Whyte Melville as to 
render any additional remarks unnecessary, save to point out that 
his estimate of the speed of these hounds entirely demolishes the 
theory that a bloodhound cannot go fast. Mr. Baring, during the 
few years in which he hunted stag with bloodhounds, achieved many 
notable runs, and would, I believe, have stuck to them much longer 
but for the unfortunate outbreak of distemper which destroyed 
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three-quarters of his pack and compelled him to obtain foxhounds 
in order to begin his season. All these gentlemen, I imagine, 
found themselves very much handicapped by the fact that there 
were no other packs by whose help they could improve the standard 
of their own, the only possible means of obtaining fresh blood being 
to buy an occasional hound from a dealer, which is not an ideal way, 
inasmuch as the animal might be perfectly useless for hunting 
purposes, by capacity in which respect alone it is desirable that a 
master of hounds should be guided if efficiency is the object 
aimed at. 

At the present moment I believe there is no pack of pure-bred 
bloodhounds entered to stag. This is to be deplored, if only for the 
reason that nobody who has not heard the deep-toned baying of 
these hounds as they work up on the morning line of their quarry, 
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and the thunderous roar with which they greet him when he is 
roused and when he is at bay, has any idea of the majesty to which 
hound music can rise. The bloodhound has his faults, but they are 
the faults of a sportsman. He is independent to the point of 
obstinacy, and deeply resents any interference. If he is not quite 
satisfied himself that the rest of the pack are following the original 
line, nothing short of whip-cord will get him to come on until he 
has settled the point to his own satisfaction. These traits are, on 
occasions, frightfully exasperating to the unfortunate huntsman, 
who may see his stag execute a big double and is yet obliged to 
let his hounds work out the whole tangle, as to interfere with 
these hounds when hunting would undoubtedly lead to the losing 
of their best qualities, and would eventually result in their being 
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reduced to the level of bad foxhounds. For these reasons, there- 
fore, in order to study the bloodhound’s hunting capabilities to the 
best possible advantage, it is advisable to run him singly or with 
only one companion; and very good sport may thus be obtained in 
big woodlands after fallow or roe deer. 

It is, however, as a man-hunter that he has of late been prin- 
cipally heard of. For this work he is peculiarly well fitted, for, in 
addition to his great scenting powers and faithfulness to the original 
line, he has a most extraordinary fondness for the pursuit of man. 
Whether this leaning has been transmitted to him through a long 
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(Photograph by Elliott and Fry) 


line of criminal-hunting ancestors it is impossible to say; but that 
the leaning is there, a very short study of this breed will reveal. 
Within the last few years two specialist clubs have been formed to 
foster his interests on the bench and in the field, and the effect of 
this is to be seen in the increased number of shows at which he is now 
to be found, and in the various matches and field trials which have 
been held since their formation. Among these trials two stand pre- 
eminent: the Bloodhound Association trials in November 1goo and 
the Bloodhound Hunt Club trials in the spring of 1903. The former, 
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in which the hounds were run singly and were judged on their 
respective merits, were divided into two parts, the preliminary and 
the finals, the winner turning up in Mr. Brough’s Kickshaw, a very 
fine hound who, I believe, was never defeated in any of the trials in 
which she took part. She scored here decisively and drew very high 
encomiums from the judge, Lord Lonsdale, in his report—a report, 
by the way, which is an admirable example of what such a document 
should be; exhaustive in detail, lucid in character, and incisive in 
criticism. The trials of the Bloodhound Hunt Club which were 
held on Salisbury Plain and were judged by Mr. Scarlett (Master of 
the Tedworth) and Mr. Dunn (Master of the Craven) were also 


DIAMOND AND RUSTIC, TWO OF MR. G. N. E. BARING’S PACK 


highly successful. In these trials there were classes for packs (three 
or more couples), couples, and single hounds; but there was no actual 
competition between hounds, the judges simply being called upon 
to decide what hounds were, in their opinion, qualified for the 
certificates which the club was offering. The work done was, on 
the whole, very good, and the judges were enabled to make a good 
number of awards. At both these trials the average start given to 
the runners was one hour, and the distance of each run between 
three and four miles. 

Even if these trials did nothing towards proving the usefulness 
of the bloodhound in assisting the police, they undoubtedly dissipated 
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‘the popular impressions as to the ferocity of the breed when in 
pursuit of man, and also brought to light the fact that here was 
a sport unconnected with bloodshed or any inconvenience to the 
quarry, which afforded plenty of exercise, could be undertaken with 
no more expense than the purchase and maintenance of one or two 
hounds, inflicted no damage on crops or fences, and gave unlimited 
opportunities of watching fine hound-work. 

All these advantages have combined to popularise the sport, 
which probably never had so many devotees as at the present time. 
As is perhaps natural, all enthusiasts are not at one as to the 
methods they employ, some preferring to run their hounds in pack 
and others singly. For my part I consider there are advantages in 
both. When hunting with packs the pace is faster and therefore 
more enjoyable if one chooses to ride. There is also more music, 
and the pleasure of watching a pack at work is very great. It must 
also be remembered that, in cases where a number of hounds are 
kept and where it is wished to enter them all to the “‘ clean boot,” 
the task of training them singly would be a very heavy one, and one 
that would turn what should be an amusement into really hard work. 
Those who prefer to work their hounds singly or in couple, contend, 
and with some justice, that a pack leads to a field of horsemen and 
consequently to a pressure upon the hounds which must unsettle 
them. They also maintain that the individual characteristics of 
the hound are lost when he is hunted in pack, and that to teach 
him to turn to the horn or to cast himself at the dictation of a 
huntsman is to cause him to lose confidence in himself. Whichever 
parity may be right, I can vouch for the fact that there is amusement 
to be got out of both methods, and am certain that nobody who has 
ever had experience of the many fine qualities possessed by this the 
noblest of all hounds would ever willingly be without one. 
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EN ROUTE TO THE MEET 


THE KADIR CUP 
BY MAJOR W. L. MAXWELL 


** BREAKFAST at 6.30 to-morrow morning, and the line starts at 
8 sharp.” 

Such are our orders before leaving the long dinner-table where 
the drawing of the heats has just taken place. 

It has been an exciting time, for everyone has been anxious 
to know in whose company he will have to ride next day. No 
one wants to be with a flyer in the first heat, and there are 
several competing, dark men and horses, with reputations, who 
come from afar, and whom one would wish to see in somebody 
else’s heat. 

Thus he who finds himself drawn with last year’s winner says 
that it is ‘‘just his usual luck.” His neighbour comforts him with the 
assurance that no one has ever been known to win the Kadir Cup 
twice, and that he need not be the least afraid of last year’s winner, 
and soon. Then the umpires are told off, one to each heat; nearly 
everyone has to take a turn at umpiring, and there are good umpires 
and bad ones. May Fortune send us a good one! Finally an 
official recorder is detailed to send accounts to certain sporting 
papers. Then everyone goes to bed except the honorary secretary, 
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and he stays up till all hours with a clerk or two, reproducing lists 
of heats, and trying to approximate correctness in his spelling of 
owners’ and horses’ names. 

We are up betimes next morning, so as to have a last look at 
the horses before they precede us to the place of rendezvous. Let 
us hope that our gear be all sound, for it will be well tried. In any 
case it is as well to provide duplicates to certain articles, and to 
send along with the horses spare irons and leathers, a curb chain, 
girth, and last, but not least, an extra hat for ourselves. Pith hats 
are good to fall on once, but not twice. We may fall quite twice. 

The orderly reports the ‘‘bandobast”’ to be complete. This 
means that all the above, plus the horses’ mid-day feeds, carried by 
the syces, are ready. Then you send them off. A little later, some 
on horseback and some on elephants, there is a general exodus 
from camp. The prospect as we leave the shady grove where camp 
is pitched is not an inviting one, save to the pigsticker. A wan- 
looking sun is rapidly losing himself in a pea-soup coloured dust 
haze, which will soon almost eclipse him, but by no means screen 
us from his rays. Already the morning breeze is turning tepid. In 
an hour or two the scorching loo or hot west wind will be merrily 
blowing. All round us is an immense flatness, in black and white. 
The white is the cleared, sun-baked fields, and a great sea of high 
grass, slightly waving in the breeze. The black is the stretch of dark 
tamarisk, which is to be found flourishing by fresh water in the East, 
just as much as it does in the form of trim hedges in England by 
the sea. Hummocks of dazzling white sand and _ lead-covered 
reaches of river complete the landscape. 

The pigsticker, viewing such a prospect, exclaims, ‘‘ What a 
grand country—the very haunt of pig!’ Anyone else would say, 
‘“* Let us depart from this horribly desolate spot!” 

Two hundred black dots, bobbing about in the grass, are the 
beaters moving out to form line. 

Between them and you, streaming irregularly across the plain, 
are elephants, horsemen, and horses. An elephant shambling 
rapidly to and fro amongst the black dots, with a figure standing 
up on the pad holding to a rope with one hand, and madly gesticu- 
lating with the other, is the head shikari marshalling his line with 
the aid of a whistle and such a hurricane of abuse as would make 
the ears of any but coolies tingle. By the time we have arrived 
the line is ready formed, about four hundred yards long, every 
beater squatting on his hams, with his stick planted upright before 
him. Immediately behind them are distributed the elephants, 
twelve or fourteen in number. Behind them again are the spare 
horses. 
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The honorary secretary gets the first four heats into their 
places in front of the line, three or four men in each heat, headed by 
an umpire. As it is not our turn yet, let us get on to this big tusker 
and have a look round. 

“Yes, Indar will lift you up,” says the mahout. So you seize 
the docile Indar by either ragged, flapping ear, and hold up your 
foot. Under this Indar places his trunk, and then gently lifts you 
up to the level of his forehead, when, taking the mahout’s hand, 
you step over the bristly dome of Indar’s head, and so climb into 
the howdah. This is quicker and easier than making the elephant 
sit down and climbing up over his tail. 


SCENES IN CAMP 


Standing in the howdah you can see something more of life 
than you could amongst the tall encompassing grass below. Here 
your head is nearly twenty foot above the level of the ground. 
Next us is a pad elephant carrying spectators, booted and spurred, 
awaiting their turn as we are. 

Beyond him is another, carrying a stretcher, and medical 
panniers. Accidents will happen even in that smooth, harmless- 
looking expanse of country. You may tell the hospital elephant 
from afar by the white flag with the red cross that flutters from 
his back. Further down the line is another elephant, showing a 
flag with a strange device—to wit, a red bottle on a white ground. 
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This is not the dispensary, but only where thirsty men may drink, 
and a supply vessel to smaller, lighter craft, carrying baskets 
on their heads, who act as tenders between him and _ parched 
sportsmen. 

Further off again is yet another flag-bearing mammal. This 
time it is a red horse on a white ground, and denotes the veterinary 
department. And now there is a shrill, long whistle and a shout. 
The two hundred coolies rise quietly to their feet, and without any 
noise but that of so many feet and hoofs moving through the grass 
the whole line forges slowly ahead. 

Inaudible to us, but not so to them, is the thumping of the 
sixteen hearts of the four groups in front of us. Ten minutes pass, 
and then the line stops. The heat on the right flank is off, first at 
a hard-held canter, then faster. The umpire is close on to some- 
thing, and is straining to see it in the grass. Now he turns in the 
saddle towards his heat, who are rather crowding him. He is saying, 
though he is too far off for us to hear him, ‘‘ Keep back, gentlemen; 
please keep back!’’ Then he throws up his hand; they all slow 
down and return to their station. It is probably a squeaker ; 
anyway, something not rideable. So on again. 

There is a rush in the grass, just in front of the heat ahead of 
us. Ina moment they have set their horses going, but are checked 
by the cry of “ Para!’ (hog deer). Away he dashes through the 
grass, head down, stern up. He can give a good run too, and wants 
a fastish horse to catch him; but we are taking nothing but pig 
to-day. 

That hot little chestnut mare has by no means finished dancing 
about after this excitement when there is an explosive ‘‘ Wouf, 
wouf!” and another and a heavier rush, and the grass-tops part 
- asunder and sway violently. It’s a pig this time, not a doubt of it ! 
Off dashes the umpire, off dash the heat. One of them soon drops 
behind. He and his horse have come from sandy, open Rajputana. 
Neither of them likes this blind going, and both want to take it a 
bit more cautiously at first; and they fall to the rear. And now the 
cause of all this flurry shows himself as he crosses a bit of open at 
a slow, wooden, propping canter. It is a rideable pig, that is 
certain; whether boar or sow it matters not, for either may be 
ridden in the Kadir Cup. 

The umpire is better mounted and is needling through the 
grass quicker than his heat. He is turning in the saddle and shout- 
ing, “ D’you all see him?” Not a doubt of it; they are riding 
best pace and all level. So the faint cry that comes down wind to 
us can only be the final blood-stirring yell, ‘‘ Ride!” They shoot 
to the front; the umpire drops astern with the laggard. 
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For a few seconds they keep neck and neck. Then a black 
horse works to the front, and this is our last definite view of them ; 
the increasing distance prevents a further following of their move- 
ments. A man with a glass on the next elephant, who is rubbing 
sides with our own, describes their progress. 

‘The black still leads—it’s old Kingcraft—he changed hands 
last Kadir. The grey and the chestnut are lying back a bit on either 
side. The bay’s out of it—he won’t face the grass. Ah! the grey’s 
turned turtle’ (we can see the flash of her four shoes momentarily). 
‘‘He’s up again and mounting. The black’s going to spear—if he 
don’t watch it he’ll tumble over his ears. A jink! and he’s thrown 


A FOUR-FOOTED BEATER 


out! The grey’s on to him now,” continues the man with the glass, 
‘‘and if the chestnut don’t mind there'll be a foul. There! by 
Jove! he’s ridden the grey bang off her line and taken her place. 
There’ll be an objection lodged—sure’s fate. Now they’re riding 
his tail off—they’ll overshoot him.” 

And this is just what they do. 

The pig is no fool; he knows that he has but to squat in an 
extra thick bit, and his pursuers will sweep on past him, thinking 
or hoping that they are still following his line. So he stops dead 
in his tracks. He has made his little plan, and, unaware of the 
fourth man lagging behind, trots quietly back over the way he has 
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just come. His three pursuers continue for some time in an 
opposite direction, each hoping to view him again. And now what 
is the pig doing ? 

It’s all dumb pantomime to us, but as plain as a pikestaff as 
judged by later events. The laggard on the bay and the pig are 
converging. The pig hears him coming. He does not hear the pig. 
Once more the latter debates in his cunning old head what he had 
betterdo. Try toswerve away? Not that. To go in either direction 
will take him into the open, and he will be seen. Or to bluff it out, 
take the offensive, and see if he can scatter the enemy by a sudden 
and noisy charge in covert? Yes; ina flash he settles on the latter 
plan. He again comes to a standstill in a friendly tuft—motionless, 
noiseless, head down, wicked snout forward, wicked little eyes 
peering, awaiting the very moment. 

Now the snout is within a yard of the advancing hoofs. There 
is a savage rush, a loud and most disconcerting ‘‘ Wouf, wouf! ” 
and the bay horse is heaved up, as it were, two feet in the air. At 
the same moment his rider, who, though cautious, seems a ready 
fellow enough with his spear, is seen to lunge downwards. The pig 
has passed onwards through the horse’s legs, the rider has called 
** Spear!’’ has paused a moment while he glances for the red spot, 
however small, on his point, and is now cantering off to the 
umpire. There is a brief colloquy, then the man with the spear 
dismounts, and is lost to view in the grass. The umpire has allowed 
blood, said ‘‘All right,” and the lucky winner of that heat is 
seeing what damage the pig has inflicted on his horse. Now he 
mounts, and comes cantering over towards us. He is smiling all 
over. 

“Well done, Tommie!” shouts a friend from the next elephant. 

“It was a bit of luck,” replies Tommie, ‘‘ and the horse not 
touched either.” 

The umpire and the three losers follow and kill the pig. 

And now the honorary secretary comes along the line, with a 
pencil in his mouth and a piece of paper in his hand. ‘ Your heat 
next,” he calls up to us in passing; ‘‘ please be ready.” So you 
clamber off your elephant and your syce brings up the horse; a 
twitch at the girths and a glance at the curb chain, and you 
are up. 

Wipe off the vaseline on the point, and for goodness’ sake keep 
it well up! Now make allowances. The syce is just as excited as you 
are, and so is the horse, who has not been plodding quietly along 
watching the line and smelling whiffs of pig without realising what’s 
coming. Now get your hat strap well under your chin and tighten it 
well up. There! that’s right, and you are ready ! 
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There is a call for ‘Number four heat,” and you and three 
others converge on your umpire in front of the line. Now hold 
your spear well up by the neck, and present him with the shaft, 
not the point. Your horse is jumping about if his isn’t. 

Soon the umpire has examined all the four points and found 
them free of any speck of blood or grease. The latter might enable 
you to show blood and win a heat where a clean point would do 
neither. 

‘* Now, gentlemen,” says the umpire, ‘‘ please keep well behind 
me. When we are on to a pig let me have a good look at him, and 


THE SHIKARI’S HACK 


you keep level. I'll let you go without unnecessary delay, and I 
won’t wait more than’s fair for any straggler; so keep level and well 
behind me till I give the word ‘ Ride!’ ” 

And now, finally, your prayer is for a speedy ending to this 
suspense, and for a good pig. But as to what a good pig is, that 
depends on what you are riding. The man on the big upstanding 
grey wants a fast, straight-running pig to enable him to walk clear 
away from the field, and so to take to the full the advantage that a 
big horse has over a smaller one in forging through heavy covert. 
This is much the same as a big vessel has over a small one in a sea 
way. The man on the quick handy Arab polo pony wants a pig 
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that will start jinking at once and keep at it. He on the bony old 
caster does not mind much what it is so long as it will run in the 
direction in which his horse wants to go, and keeps out of trappy 
ground. And whatever you each may want, you all want it to come 
quickly. 

You are in luck, for after a short five minutes you are put after 
a good boar. The big grey looks like getting the spear right away, 
for he is quickly on terms; but the pig dives into a thick clump of 
grass, and vanishes for good and all as if by magic. The umpire 
gives ‘‘ No heat,” and back you go towards the line. 


WITH THE LINE THROUGH THE TAMARISK 


Before you get there, however, there is a lot of shouting. Men 
on elephants are beckoning and pointing in different ways. All 
except the five people most concerned seem to be having an 
excellent view of something. Then, despite the blows rained on 
his head by the mahout, an elephant gives a terrified scream and 
spins round; immediately afterwards the led horses in rear part 
to right and left, while their attendants shout curses at the cause 
of the disturbance. 

In short, it is being amply demonstrated that a pig has gone 
back, and that if you want to get on terms with him before he 
is lost you must hurry up. 
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“Come along!” shouts the umpire, and away you all go best 
pace, through the scattering beaters, through the elephants, through 
the led horses, faster and faster, the wind whistling through your 
ears and dimming your sight. A score of arms now point in one 
direction, but no pig is seen yet. At last the spear on the right 
sights him, and the umpire swerves round in the required direction. 
He, too, sees him. Now you are all in line, and if the umpire 
does not give the word, the caster, who is quite out of hand, will 
shoot past him. 

D’you all see him? Ride!” 

The last word ina screech, and the heat is let go to as level 


A LIKELY PIGSTICKER 


a start as anyone could wish for, the pig bundling along in plain 
view just fifty yards ahead. The umpire wheels out of the way. 

The caster has selected his point, which does not happen to 
be the pig’s, and sails gaily away in that direction, unheeding his 
rider’s double-handed efforts to stop or turn him. After finishing 
the regulation charge to which he has been accustomed, he will pull 
up with a bleeding mouth, quite unconcerned, and ready to do it 
again next time. 

The man on the big grey horse is far and away the best 
mounted, and is at once on terms with the pig. The latter, 
however, does not run so straight as his size would lead one to 
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expect. A jink throws out the grey and lets in the Arab pony. 
He gets within the necessary two spears’ length, and if not inter- 
fered with will never leave the pig till a spear has been given. 

By the strict rules of the game he should be allowed to remain 
there, should he wish it, till doomsday. He is within two spears’ 
length, and the pig is his. However, rules saving those against 
absolute fouls or dangerous riding are apt to be rather in the back- 
ground at such moments as the present, and who can tell just what 
two spears’ length is at between twenty and thirty miles an hour? 

The man on the grey only knows that he is on the faster, 
heavier horse, and that blood has not been drawn yet. So witha 
wet sail and a bloody spur he comes forging up again, his big horse 
sailing through the stiff, high grass, which the pony is negotiating 
by a continued series of bounds. Now the two are level. The 
man on the pony shouts “‘ My pig!’’ The man on the grey says 
nothing at all, but jostles his opponent gently off the line and 
usurps his place. 

He is now almost within spearing distance, when the pig, who 
is running with his wits well about him, jinks right across the horse’s 
fore legs, causing him to peck badly. The pig himself is rolled 
over with the force of the blow. 

The rider plunges his spear into—what? A pig rolling on the 
ground is an ill mark, and, hit or miss, the rider does not pause or 
claim ‘‘ Spear,” but sweeps on, leaving the fallen still rolling. 

Up comes the Arab pony; his rider should have an easy 
chance, for the pig is staggering to his feet. He, too, spears, but 
drives his point into the hard ground. It is a bad miss, but blessed 
by the man on the slow horse just behind, who now nicks in. 

The Arab, however, is round on his haunches in a moment. 
His rider, mad keen, has no eyes for anything but the pig. The 
large hat that he wears limits his range of vision. He takes the 
shortest and quickest route back to the p‘g’s tail, and that way lies 
between the tail and the spear point of the man on the slow horse, 
who is now within his two spears’ length. Being on a marvellously 
quick and handy pony, who, moreover, is just as keen as his rider, 
the latter accomplishes this, the very worst of fouls, though it may 
have been an unintentional one, with safety. 

It is loudly proclaimed by the injured party, but recriminations 
and apologies are drowned by the wind and speed. The slow horse 
is ousted, the grey is still well in rear, and the pony closes up 
nearer and nearer. 

Now it is only another foot more, and he will be within spear- 
thrust ; now only six inches; now barely three, when—another jink ! 
But the pony jinks as quick as the pig, and he nct only follows him 
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as a greyhound follows a hare through one jink, but through two 
and three more. 

Each jink, however, becomes less of a right angle, and is slower 
performed. The pig is tiring. He isa fat pig, full of juicy sugar 
cane and the fat of the land. He is short of breath. 

Ere long he has jinked for his last time. The man is craning 
cannily forward. Pecks are likely enough in this blind going with- 
out his weight on the pony’s forehand. See! He is lengthening his 
spear, hitherto carried fairly short and well up so as to keep it clear 
of the grass. He now grips it well back near the leaded butt, yet 
not too far, or the grass would knock aside his point—worse still, 
twitch the spear out of his hand altogether. 


TAMARISK JUNGLE—RATHER HEAVY GOING 


And now he is just two inches inside his thrust; that’s quite 
enough for present purposes, though it would mean a vile bad spear 
in pigsticking proper. Next moment he reaches forward, and, in 
sporting parlance, ‘‘ pinks the porker in the stern.” 

A glance shows him the red on his point. He calls ‘‘ Spear! ” 
turns him from the fray, and is awarded the heat by the umpire. 

The man on the grey, however, lodges a claim. He says that 
when his horse rolled the pig over he thinks he speared, but was not 
sure. Anyway he did not think it worth while claiming it. 

The umpire asks to see his point, but that cannot be shown 
because it has been used in finishing off the pig after first spear was 
awarded to the Arab, and would now afford no proof. The umpire 
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finds himself unable to come to the only obvious decision, and refers 
it to the committee, who immediately dismiss the appeal. 

The man on the slow horse, who was so badly fouled, sportingly 
refuses to lodge an objection, though his would have been a good 
case. He says that the foul was not an intentional one, and that 
pigsticking is not racing. 

Another objection from another heat is disposed of at the same 
time. ‘‘A” claims a foul against ‘‘ B,” who has got the spear. 
““C” has been quite out of it. “ Run it overagain ” is the decision, 
and run itis. ‘‘C” wins the heat this time. Such is luck! There 
is an interval for lunch under some shady trees. Afterwards the 
official recorder buttonholes each umpire in turn, and extracts from 
each the account of his heat, while the incidents are still fresh in 
their memories. 

The afternoon is a repetition of the morning, heat after heat 
being decided. 

Towards the close of the day the line is slowly moving through 
a particularly difficult bit of covert. Here the tamarisk is higher 
than the head of a man on horseback, and so strong that the heaviest 
horse finds it difficult to tackle. There are patches of grass almost 
equally high, concealing holes and buffalo wallows, while serpentin- 
ing through it all and sending out branches right and left is a deep, 
steep-sided nullah, gaping to catch the unwary rider. By means of 
the tall elephants alone is any semblance of a line ensured, and the 
heats buried in the high vegetation lose station and encroach on one 
another’s ground. Suddenly an elephant gives a terrified scream, 
and as you lean over the side of your howdah to see the cause of it, 
you catch a glimpse of a fine panther bounding from under the very 
toes of the frightened leviathan. Ina moment the beautifully-spotted 
brown hide has vanished, but there is a howl from the beaters as 
with a rush half of them part to the right and half to the left. 

Here, while some yell ‘‘ Panther!” and others frantically call 
for the spears to hasten up, the line comes to a halt. There isa 
hurried clambering out of howdahs and off pads, and a wild rush for 
the nearest horse. Pig may go by the board temporarily, for there 
is much honour in the spearing of a panther. 

** Which way did he go?” shouts the first man up, and away 
he dashes, followed by others. Presently a view-halloa tells us that 
the panther is not lost. We will suppose that we have survived 
our heats and cannot afford to risk our horses yet awhile. 
We will therefore discreetly remain in the howdah and watch 
the hunt. 

Presently the panther turns and comes back towards the line, 
hard pressed by a man on a fine black waler. As they pass between 
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one elephant and the next the spear point is dropped, takes the 
panther far back in the loins, and rolls him over. Then up again, 
and they are lost to view in the heavy jungle. It is a bad spear, too 
far back, and the man on the black lives to rue it. Had he waited a 
stride or too longer he might have killed him artistically ‘‘ in once”’ 
by a thrust between the shoulders. 

All we can see now from the bobbing circling heads is that the 
panther is at bay, and that more than one horse will not go up to 


A WARRANTABLE BOAR 


him. We can hear his snarling defiance, for he does not die grim 
and silent to the last, like a good boar. Then we have a glimpse 
of him for a second as he springs at a horse’s quarters, but falls 
back, having missed him. Now he is pinned to the ground, held 
away at a safe spear’s length, and can do no more. Others press 
in to have a dig at him. Thus he dies. 

So after a long day we turn towards the distant clump of 
trees that marks our camp. There is no more cheerful assemblage 
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than that gathered round the table after a good day's pigsticking. 
Here we number close on forty. Much has occurred to be talked 
about, more’s to come. 

We may divide the company into two classes—the pigsticker 
proper and the pigsticker occasional. The former place the sport 
before and above everything. The latter follow it only when the 
claims of the racecourse or polo-ground will permit. 

The former sit together talking “ pig ” (he is a wonderful theme 
on which to discourse), hearkening with ill-concealed disfavour to 
the betting and making of books at the other end of the table. 
They do not like this, the most sportsmanlike of sports, to be in any 
way sullied with the atmosphere of the Indian ring. 

The rather shaggy, weather-beaten person, listened to with 
marked deference by those seated near him (this is his tenth Kadir, 
and though he has never won it yet, he is generally allowed to be 
the best man after pig present), is the very best type of the Indian 
civilian. His work takes him far afield, and away from the haunts 
of his class. And where his work is, there also is his sport. Each 
in its way brings him into touch with the people whose ruling 
and welfare rest in his hands. His hunting is often solitary, and 
for that he is more steeped in its craft. And depend on it, though 
he is more often on horseback than in his office chair, and finds 
his hog-spear come far more handy to his fingers than his pen, 
he is a sound fellow at his work, knows his people better, goes more 
often amongst them, and is more respected by them, than the man 
who only goes into camp during the pleasant winter months, and 
prefers riding an elephant to a horse. 

That clean-shaven hard-faced young gentleman at the other 
end of the table is the very antithesis to the shaggy man. He is 
a ’chase-rider and doubtless a fine horseman. He has paid a fancy 
price for last year’s winning horse. With that horse and himself 
up he has backed himself pretty heavily to win, and looks to make 
a good thing out of the Kadir. He has not done any pigsticking, 
but that’s neither here nor there. This is just where he errs. His 
keenness to realise that impossible certainty, and to win his bets, 
may cause him to ride a little foul. He has often done it when 
riding a race, why not now? And he thus introduces just that 
undesirable element into pigsticking which our shaggy friend and his 
associates so justly deprecate. 

Next day all the heats but the final one are got through by 
I p.m.,and the afternoon is given up to free pigsticking. That night 
the lotteries on the two point-to-point races (the Hog Hunters’ Cup 
and the Pony Hog Hunters’ Cup), to be run off after the final heat 
for the Kadir Cup has been decided, are held. 
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At 8 a.m. next morning the three survivors take post in front 
of the line. The umpire gives his instructions, examines the spears, 
the whistle sounds, and the line moves forward. There is not 
a sound save the *‘swish, swish” through the long grass and the 
thump of the beaters’ sticks. With the whole line at the disposal 
of this one heat the suspense can’t last long. 

There! They are off, halloa’d on to a pig at the far end of the 
line. But he is lost before they can get on to him. 

Now the line halts. The heat is to be sent forward to the far 
side of a dense stretch of jungle, and to wait quietly there for what- 
ever the peaters may send out to them. 


SCENES IN CAMP 


Away they canter; but before they have gone far they put up 
a big sounder, twenty in a bunch: a glance, however, shows that 
not one of them is worthy of the final heat. 

On again, and the party is just slowing down to await the 
beaters, when another solitary pig is seen for a moment as he 
steals quietly away into the long grass, where he doubles back 
under the feet of the umpire’s horse, and then, being an obliging 
fellow, he trots out into the open, where all may see him. 

“Is he good enough for you ?”’ says the umpire. 

‘* Yes,”’ say the heat. 

** Are you all ready? Ride!” 
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It is not quite such a good start as might be. One of the three 
is a bit too much in front. A short run and a merry one. What 
incidents occur all come into the final thirty seconds. The man on 
the Arab pony, mentioned before, is first on to him. The pace 
is very fast. The two horses close up to the pony, both on his 
right. The three are now all sitting down and riding literally boot 
to boot. The pig is in front of the left-hand man. Suddenly, when 
just beyond spear-thrust, he jinks sharp to the right and throws 


THE BITTER END 


himself just across the path of his pursuers. For a moment it 
seems as if all three would spear together; certainly it looks 
possible. But only the centre and right-hand men thrust. The 
former misses; the latter, with a freer arm, spears cleverly and wins 
the Kadir Cup. 

The pig is eventually killed, and proves to be a barren sow 
carrying a very useful set of tushes. She ends her soured and 
unprofitable career fighting gamely, and leaving no progeny to 
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mourn her loss. The field immediately adjourn to the ground 
marked off for the point-to-point races; but as these two very 
sporting events do not come within the sphere of pigsticking they 
will not be dilated on here. Their nature is aptly described by 
a tersely-worded notice of one of them which appeared not long ago. 
‘Hog Hunters’ Cup.—So-and-so first, so-and-so second. Twelve 
starters. All fell.” 

It should be noted in conclusion that a pigsticking competition 
such as the one described in the foregoing pages differs in many 
ways from the sport proper. To put it briefly, what in a com- 
petition is praised as hard riding and clever spearing would in 
pigsticking proper be condemned as jealous riding and ‘‘pricking,”’ 
and the man who rides jealously and pricks his pig, instead of 
giving him a good spear in a vital spot, soon earns himself a very 
bad name as a sportsman, no matter how many first spears he 
may take. 
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CRICKET PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 
BY HOME GORDON 
(Assisted by eminent Authorities) 


CoNTEMPORARY first-class cricket consists of a superfluous number 
of matches contested under somewhat unsatisfactory conditions, 
which players and spectators would alike prefer to see ameliorated, 
if they could only agree how this could be effected. The hope of 
providing a few suggestive observations has prompted the selection 
of this topic for the present article. 

Every year has its own feature. One summer gave us the 
success of the veterans, the last provided an aquatic display on the 
part of the weather, and a volcanic one over the composition of the 
M.C.C. team for the Antipodes. The present is notable for the 
epidemic of cricketers debutising as journalists. 

A general complaint is heard that first-class cricketers this 
summer are so engaged in writing about the games in which they 
are taking part, that they are not able to throw themselves so com- 
pletely into the matches as before. This may be an absurd view, 
but if it be not, the question whether writing on matches does affect 
the form of those playing in them is a matter which really only 
concerns county committees. There is, however, no doubt that 
those participating in a game cannot be the best judges of it, 
because they have to change their point of view according to whether 
they are batting, bowling, fielding, or in the pavilion, and in but few 
cases can their contemporary remarks have critical value, because 
hardly anyone would write a severely adverse opinion of comrades 
he rejoins on the morrow, and no one would point out the weak 
spot in an opponent’s defence for fear of suggesting to him how to 
be better guarded against the bowling on the following morning. 
These are but two of the number of instances which might be 
given. 
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Our vernacular is, however, being sensibly enriched by the new 
journalese. From the effusions of one week may be quoted the 
following examples of English as she is wrote: ‘‘ We looked like 
getting the hutch open early, but the tail turned out to be in a 
wagging mood!” ‘If we can borrow some cobbler’s wax for 
slippery digits!’ ‘* He was unfortunate to find the only man on 
the on-side to a lap shot!” This of a batsman: “ The way he 
picked the ball was ripping,’’ a remark which does not mean that 
he violated Law XXIX. about handling the ball, though that reading 
naturally suggests itself. ‘‘ His shot past extra cover was beautiful,” 
*“someone bangs at the other end,” ‘‘ missing a sitter,” “ getting a 
gruelling,” ‘bowled by squatters,’ and so forth, suggest the im- 
mediate preparation of a supplemental edition of Dr. Murray’s 
English Dictionary, and also argue a remarkable capacity on the 
part of the general public for the comprehension of hidden mean- 
ings. Perhaps, too, I am in error when complaining of the absence 
of lucid criticism, for we are told that ‘the bowling was so weak 
that it would have moved a seaside landlady to tears.”’ 

Under the circumstances, in considering the problems of 
cricket, it seems more valuable to obtain the opinions of a few who 
have devoted the best part of each summer to thoughtful criticism 
of, but not participation in, first-class matches. Naturally “ Dux” 
first occurs to us all, but Major Trevor modestly writes that with 
all the work that lies to his hand, he cannot devote the large amount 
of time and thought which he considers due to any writing in the 
Badminton on pregnant topics. However, he has already so happily 
expressed himself on the waste of time, that his views on that 
problem may be advantageously quoted : 

“It is late in the day, and possibly a trifle useless as well, to 
register a protest anew. Yet what is refused to both sentiment and 
logic may be conceded to practicality. The public objects most 
strongly to waste of time, and it is absolutely necessary to consider 
the public. The fact that first-cliss cricket is an industry has got 
to be faced. Also the more important fact that it is an industry (in 
the nature of an exhibition) which is dependent for its very existence 
on public support. Now, what the public chiefly abhors is the 
drawn game. They want to see a ‘finish,’ and the county com- 
mittees want to see the public’s money. I venture to think that the 
necessary steps could be taken without adding one jot or one tittle 
to the statute book, without tinkering with the bat or the wickets, 


1 With regard to the new system of employing well-known cricketers as critics, the 
myriad readers of the Daily Mail evidently like to know what the players think of the 
matches in which they take part, and that is the sole and simple reason why the 
comments are published.—Ep. 
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and without putting dynamite in the ball. A mere practical appli- 
cation of the good old nursery motto, ‘ Save time,’ would seem to 
meet the case. Among the fruitful forms of delay are the late start, 
the wait between the fall of wickets, the trial ball, unnecessary pro- 
longation of intervals between innings, the tea interval, and the 
successful appeal against bad light—which latter it is difficult to 
defend, except on the ground of personal danger; and in that case 
the umpires should stop the game on their own initiative. Careful 
estimates made by a variety of people during recent seasons and on 
numerous occasions average the loss per diem at 65 to 75 minutes, 
more than three and a half hours in a match, without considering 
the question of an earlier start on the second and third days, say 
at eleven. It is worth considering whether it is not also possible to 
do something in the way of overtime, i.c. the making up in later 
stages, if circumstances permit, of time lost by bad weather in, 
earlier stages.” 

Apart from the last somewhat complicated suggestion, it is 
obvious that the remainder of the proposals of this thoughtful writer 
are eminently of a nature to be popular with the spectator. The 
fact is that a good deal of the dilatoriness of Australian cricket has 
been imported into our home matches without these latter possess- 
ing the unlimited amount of time apportioned to those played at the 
Antipodes. On making this observation to a well-known amateur he 
replied, ‘‘ That is all very well, but the spectator does not appreciate 
the fag of playing first-class matches all through the season.” To 
which the obvious retort is that any amateur who is thus fatigued had 
better take a rest. In few instances is it truly said of a professional 
that he is stale, unless he has been on a tour in the winter, whilst 
several, like J. T. Hearne, Brockwell, and Albert Trott, have at 
some period played the game in masterly fashion all the year round 
for long spells, only relieved by sea voyages. These are not the 
men who indulge in a minimum of play combined with a maximum 
of pavilion, nor was this ever the way with Dr. W. G. Grace. 
Always first in the field, during the bulk of his career he must often 
have played longer hours than now prevail ; and really there seems 
little rational argument to be advanced against the earlier start on 
the second and third days of a match. It is often tried on the third 
morning when the visiting side want to draw at five, which shows 
there is no reason why it should not always be feasible. 

Upon the question of playing Test Matches to a conclusion, 
there is as much to be advanced against as for it. The method is 
totally foreign to all the conditions under which English cricket has 
been fostered, and it is likely to produce caution rather than 
brilliance in the batting; for there will be a tendency to try to keep 
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up the wickets in order that runs may come, rather than to attempt 
to make them. I am quite aware that the statement that a selection 
committee under such conditions would choose an extra Quaife and 
Hayward, rather than another Spooner and Jessop, has been 
declared to be unsporting, because the ‘selection committee would 
choose the best men. Yes, but they would choose the men most 
likely to win the game, and under the altered conditions the steady 
batsman must have additional value when there is no possible 
necessity for runs having to be hit off against the clock. All the 
sporting tendencies of county cricket are being eliminated one by 
one as the business side more completely prevails, and it would be 
the paramount duty of a selection committee to take no risks, but 
to provide the team most likely to obtain victory. A century by 
a stonewaller is in point of runs as good as one by a terrific hitter 
under those conditions, and more likely to wear down opposing 
bowling. Those who have witnessed Test Matches under the 
conditions prevalent in the Australian colonies all agree that the 
games, however keen, lose an element of interest perceptible here. 
Yet it is doubtful whether we would not all sacrifice that on a day 
when rain has robbed a Test Match under English conditions of its 
value. To promote keen cricket, how would it be to enact that the 
Test Matches should have eighteen clear hours allotted for the issue 
to be fought out, so that the time wasted by rain might be recovered 
on an extra day? This would avoid unlimited protractedness and 
to some extent obviate another difficulty, namely, whether an 
English pitch could possibly stand much prolonged cricket on it. 
It would indeed be ironical if the mere fact of winning the toss in 
an unlimited match gave the side having the choice of innings yet 
more benefit than at present. 

A regular spectator of the metropolitan matches considers that 
the following additional observations should be made and their 
bearing left to the consideration of readers: ‘‘ There can be no 
question that if the next Australian team revert to the pertina- 
ciously steady cricket displayed in 1899, and abandon the more 
popular and attractive game played in 1902, they are hardly likely 
to lose a Test Match limited to three days. Under those stonewalling 
impassive methods, they can safeguard themselves against defeat, 
and if the weather be propitious they may obtain a victory. It is 
all very well to try to get brilliant cricketers into a Test Match, but 
the defensive ones invariably wear down the attack to which the 
aggressive bats more often than not succumb. If you had to choose 
between Messrs. Jessop, Palairet, Spooner, and K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
with Denton and Hirst as batsmen, or Messrs. Fry, Perrin, and 
Beldam with Quaife, Hayward, and Knight, there is no question 
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which would be more attractive to watch, but also, as I am con- 
vinced, no question that the others would be of sounder value in the 
exigencies of Test Matches, especially when played to a finish.” 

However, as the Australians always play cricket in a commercial 
spirit, being keenly anxious for big gates, it is probable that they 
will never revert to the wearisome game they exhibited on some 
tours, for fear of wearing out the patience of the public. Still, there 
is much in the above contention that admits of no denial. 

Few writers upon cricket are at once so judicious and so 
original as Mr. Randal Roberts, the acting editor of The Tatler, and 
an application to him elicited the following reply :— 

** As an arm-chair critic and with the fear of C. B. Fry before 
my eyes, I speak with diffidence. To my mind one of the chief 
problems of cricket at present is to find some plan for relieving the 
game of the monotony which is fast creeping over it; I mean, of 
course, from the spectator’s point of view. But no legislation will 
do this. What is wanted are more Stoddarts and more T. C. 
O’Briens, or a few such teams as the Yorkshire eleven was three 
years ago or the Surrey eleven in the days of John Shuter. Mere 
run-getters or match-winning teams will never sustain the public 
interest in county cricket.” 

In other words, Mr. Randal Roberts wants to wake up cricket, 
and correctly lays his finger on the point that to-day most first-class 
cricketers and most counties do not play the right sort of game. 
What can be more wearisome than the persistent iteration of the 
off-ball theory, which a judicious batsman lets alone time after time 
until one wonders whether some bowlers ever can send down a ball 
on the wicket? Even more dreary is the consummately unsports- 
manlike trick of playing a ball with the legs. George Hirst is not 
exactly the bowler most people would select for this type of leg- 
exercise, but Mr. J. H. W. T. Douglas, at Leyton, this summer 
dealt with several successive deliveries in this way. There was, 
however, a difference of expression in the grin on the bowler and 
batsman’s respective countenances when the latter received a severe 
blow on the knee as the reward of his temerity. 

Batting like that of Dr. W. G. Grace and Mr. Shuter v. Aus- 
tralians, of Sir T. C. O’Brien and the late Mr. G. F. Vernon v. 
Yorkshire, of Mr. Ernest Smith in two wonderful innings v. Surrey, 
of Mr. G. L. Jessop in the Test Match of 1902, and such contribu- 
tions as Mr. Victor Trumper has given us by the batch, and as 
Mr. Stoddart or Mr. A. G. Steel used to play— those are the things 
that make for real cricket, not the careful compilation of steady 
centuries by the laborious perfecting of two or three masterly strokes. 
To the above-named group there is hardly one contemporary English 
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cricketer who can show claims for admission, excepting K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji and Mr. R. H. Spooner. Great batting we have galore, 
but it is the genius capable of electrifying a game who furnishes 
such a genuine attraction. Possibly the most wearisome thing of all 
is mere record breaking, a plague to everyone except the compilers 
of the new standard, one invariably destined to be of a temporary 
nature. 

A cricket problem on which Mr. Randal Roberts could have 
expatiated is the super-sensitiveness of cricketers. He wrote a 
comment on a certain amateur in which he observed that it remained 
to be seen whether the runs he made compensated for those he gave 
away. Lo and behold a solicitor’s letter was fired in upon him 
which he had the humour promptly to publish. But this raises a 
serious problem. Ifa genuine and experienced critic may not pass 
an adverse opinion on the form of an amateur without the probable 
employment of legal remedies because ‘“‘the remarks have hurt 
our client very much and tend to diminish his value as a cricketer,” 
to what are we coming? Are we to expect daily quotations such 
as ‘‘ Fry rose to a premium in consequence of his fine century ; 
the option on Jackson as a bowler was successful, seeing that he 
took five wickets yesterday; the slump in Hampshires was very 
severe and not checked by the rumour of the return of Major Poore 
in August; Ranjis simmered, as he may not appear on Monday ; 
but Spooners were popular, and there was a fair demand for 
Bosanquets 

Seriously, resort to such methods as legal interference is 
ridiculous ; but some cricketers seem to imagine that if they play 
at all, the least that a grateful press can do is to fall down and 
worship the general condescension. Of course it is only a small 
minority who are thus petty, but they have a habit of coming to 
the surface and bringing disrepute on the rest. There is another 
danger. Suppose a critic writes a eulogy of an innings which the 
batsman himself thinks he did not play well; will he instruct his 
solicitor to demand an apology for unduly elevating him in the eyes 
of the public? On second thoughts, this contingency is not likely 
to occur as a problem pressing for immediate consideration. 

Mr. O. R. Borrodaile, the popular Essex secretary, is recognised 
as an enthusiastic sportsman and profoundly capable judge. My old 
friend has summed up his contemporary cricket creed as follows :— 

**T do not believe in playing Test Matches to a finish. I believe 
in rigid abolition of the tea interval, in playing until seven o’clock 
when light permits, and starting on the second and third days at 
eleven. I believe the best way to attract a good ‘gate’ is to play 
good cricket. The public are capital judges, and will come to see 
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the best available so long as the game is played hard. As for drawn 
games, I believe in the principle adopted by the second-class counties, 
which would promote additional keenness in spectators and players. 
I believe there is too much batting at nets and too little bowling 
except by the ground staff; and I would solve the chief problem of 
to-day—how to avoid missing catches—by regular fielding practice. 
To improve the fielding is the crying need of contemporary cricket.” 

Mr. Borrodaile thus embraces all the points not previously 
raised, but one or two need a few observations. The method of 
scoring now experimented upon by the second-class counties has not 
met with universal approval among them, though adopted by the 
vote of the majority; and it has, of course, an additional efficiency 
for them because all their fixtures are limited to two days. The 
rule of reckoning is as follows :— 

‘Three points shall be scored for a win in a completed match ; 
should the match not be completed, the side leading on the first 
innings shall score one point; should a result on the first innings 
not be arrived at, no point shall be scored; in the event of a tie ina 
completed match or in a match decided on the first innings, the 
points shall be divided.” But at the meeting at Lord’s last December 
an amendment was carried that matches in which both sides shall 
not have completed an innings shall not count in the percentage of 
possible points obtainable, though the dissentient to it declared this 
was a retrograde movement and would be an encouragement to 
teams to draw matches. 

It is that dreary experience known as playing out time, that 
forlorn last hour of fruitless batting when the regular bowlers are 
rested and anyone is given a turn with the ball, that has done much 
to weary spectators. So poor is the game as thus played that often 
the report ends, ‘‘ As there was no prospect of attaining a definite 
result, by agreement between the captains stumps were pulled up 
at six o’clock, to the manifest relief of all concerned.” Anything 
which prevents that torpor will be hailed as a solution to a very 
pressing problem. 

With regard to the fielding practice, mere chucking of the ball 
from one to another is of little efficiency, because it never has the 
spin on it which constantly causes a catch to be dropped in a match. 
Catches should be hit up with the bat, and hit hard without too 
much consideration for the hands of the fieldsmen; opponents have 
none. From a very wide experience, assisted by the views of those 
better qualified than myself to judge, I should say that the ground 
fielding is at present at by no means a low standard in first-class 
matches. A very different verdict must be passed on the catching, 
for the same story is told time after time of batsmen let off and the 
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match thus thrown away. I recently read that in one county fixture 
over thirty catches were dropped, so it would be a bold man who 
could venture to estimate what the definite result would have been 
had the first chances given by each batsman been accepted. There 
is no doubt that the selection committees for representative matches 
are at length affected in their choice by consideration of how a 
prominent man can field. But it appears that, as a rule, it is 
the last four or five selections in a county side, notably the bulk of 
the colts, who fall so far short of a safe standard of catching. Of 
course bad catching has become additionally fatal, because the 
tendency of contemporary bowling is to try to get batsmen caught, 
notably with leg breaks. 

On several occasions a very distinguished amateur has anony- 
mously permitted his views to be given, and in the present case he 
observes :—‘‘ My solution to all cricket problems is to leave the 
legislation alone and to turn attention to improving the standard of 
fielding and bowling. As for widening or heightening the wicket, 
altering the bat, and such-like, I would as soon bore a hole through 
the ball. However, if only umpires were infallible—alas! how fer- 
vently cricketers wish they were—I would give them decisive powers 
over leg play. At present, on an appeal for 1 bw, the umpire has to 
decide whether it pitched straight and whether it would have hit 
the wicket. Now, it happens with leg play that a ball hits the 
batsman before the umpire can tell if it would break, and even 
before it pitches, and I should like to see an umpire of the ideal 
type given authority to dismiss this obstructionist.”’ 

Against this, however, has to be set the fact that all legislation 
in cricket affects every class of game, and anyone who has had 
experience of the appalling umpiring prevalent in otherwise delightful 
minor matches will realise that to increase the powers of this ignorant 
and prejudiced oracle would be seriously to damage the game. 
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MEMORIES OF THE COLN 


BY H. B. MACPHERSON 
(With Illustrations from Photografths by J. W. Gardner, Fairford) 


DuRING recent years there has apparently been an abnormal increase 
both in the number of anglers who “ fain would fish, but know not 
where to go,” and in the value of trout-fishing within reach of the 
metropolis. This is partly due to the fact that owing to the abuse 
of permits granted to applicants for a day or two on private water, 
many well-known streams are now closed to the public throughout 
practically the whole of their course. Should any free water exist 
it is rendered almost useless by over-fishing. The increased value 
of dry-fly streams has had its inevitable result in the restriction of 
the public to open or ticket water, for proprietors are naturally 
careful to preserve what has now assumed a considerable value in 
the market. In many cases angling clubs have obtained rights over 
long stretches of the chalk streams which were formerly open to the 
public by ticket or otherwise, and these club waters are always very 
strictly preserved. The demand for trout-fishing increases every 
year, and, as I have shown, the supply is less than ever. 
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The innumerable queries which appear week by week in the 
sporting periodicals with regard to angling resorts prove that there 
are many who are at a loss where to spend their summer or autumn 
holidays, and it is for the benefit of such fishermen that these lines 
are penned. Comparatively few can afford the luxury of a trip to 
Scotland even if their time were not, as it often is, so strictly 
limited. There are also many for whom dry-fly fishing has an irre- 
sistible attraction, and for whom the “chuck and chance it” method 
has no charms. 

For their benefit I will endeavour to describe that stretch of the 
Gloucestershire Coln on which I served my apprenticeship in dry- 


THE COTTAGE AT THE HEAD OF THE FIRST BEND 


fly fishing, and where I have since met with moJerate success year 
by year, attaining in due course to a degree of proficiency which has 
at any rate enabled me to hold my own with my fellow-anglers. In 
my undergraduate days the rod was my inseparable companion, and 
considerable astonishment was roused in the High Street at Oxford 
by the progress of the author and others like-minded, armed with 
rod and basket, on the way to Fairford, some twenty-five or thirty 
miles distant. The ‘“‘ Townees” stood and gaped at us, wondering 
where we were bound during what was, of course, the close season 
for coarse fish, their own utmost efforts in that direction being 
confined to the capture of barbel, perch, chub, roach, and such-like. 
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For the benefit of the uninitiated I may say that Fairford is the 
headquarters of the ticket water of the Coln. Below the town for a 
mile and a half downwards the fishing is in the hands of the pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘ Bull” Hotel, who strictly preserves the water and 
restocks it when necessary. During recent years the “‘ Swan” Hotel 
at Bibury has also passed into the same hands, together with two 
miles of fishing on the same stream. From all accounts the latter 
is also excellent, but it is only of the Fairford water that I can 
speak from personal experience. However, the same description fits 
both, as the hotel charges are the same in both cases, and tickets 


MAY BUSH FIELD 


are issued at the same rates, namely, 2s. 6d. per day, except during 
the May-fly, when the price is raised to 5s. The hotel tariff works 
out at about half a guinea a day, which cannot be considered exces- 
sive—if one drinks one’s bottle of Bollinger for dinner it is heavier 
(and pleasanter) of course, but I am speaking of the man of modest 
tastes—and the fare is excellent. The society consists almost 
entirely of the angling fraternity—mostly regular visitors. 

As aschool for the novice the Fairford stretch is all that can be 
desired, but no mere beginners need hope for a heavy creel among 
these most wily of trout. It is true that the little ones are easily 
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beguiled—what troutlings indeed are not? But as the size limit is 
three-quarters of a pound, many a fish which would be kept else- 
where is here returned to the water, and woe betide the angler who 
infringes this law! The result is that all sizeable trout have 
probably either been pricked or returned as too small at least once 
in the course of their lives, while the big fish seldom appear till the 
coming of the May-fly, and even if seen feeding, can seldom be 
induced to take the smaller flies, save by the most skilful follower of 
the gentle craft. 

My first attempt was unusually successful for a novice, and I 
was well satisfied with a brace and a half of takeable trout. At this 


THE ‘‘SWAN,'’ BIBURY 


period of-my education a blank was not uncommon, but by the end 
of the season I had learned to place a fly tolerably well by dint of 
hard work and by watching more skilled performers. Many a time, 
unknown to them, have I watched the local experts as they stalked 
and killed trout which had failed to appreciate my lures. As years 
went by every inch of the water became familiar to me; as my 
knowledge of the stream increased, my affection for its rippling 
shallows and deep still reaches was likewise augmented ; and though 
I have since wandered far and wide in search of sport, I can truly 
say that the Coln still holds the first place among all the rivers I 
have known. 
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I well remember the first big trout which I creeled on this 
lovely stream. A bonny fish it was as it lay in all its spotted beauty 
on the bank, the sunset lighting up its symmetrical shape with a 
tinge of red. Many atime had I watched the circling rings and 
bubbles as fly after fly disappeared from view, sucked down with the 
gurgling ‘‘ plof’” which marks the rise of a heavy fish. Duns of all 
shades were tried in vain, till one happy day a tiny olive proved its 
doom. The fish, apparently well hooked, hurled itself twice in 
succession out of its native element, and then, the reel screaming 
under its unwonted strain, made straight for the weeds on the 


THE FARM 


further side. Now or never the rush must be checked, and firmly 
yet gently turned from the well-known shelter. The point of the 
rod was raised, the trout felt the pressure of the lowered butt. It 
was a question whether the fine gut point would stand the strain. 
Sound it must have been, for the trout yielded, and after a few more 
determined runs came within reach of the net. In perfect condition 
and scaling 3}1b., this trout was a picture of what Salmo fario 
should be when at its best. 

Many such specimens are annually obtained on this stretch of 
the Coln. In 1903 the best brace killed scaled 7} 1b., obtained by 
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an angler whose skill is well known and whose reputation as an 
expert is firmly established. No season tickets are issued, local 
anglers and visitors are on the same footing. The season opens 
on the first of April, closing with the last days of September. The 
river bed is composed of gravel, and is little affected by the winter 
floods ; thus the pools and lies of trout seldom change as they do in 
northern rivers. At the head of the water is an island, round which 
the Coln flows as two distinct streams, uniting again as if by mutual 
agreement. The general tendency on the part of strangers is to 
ignore this portion, but as a matter of fact it is better and holds 
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larger fish than other stretches which are oftener tried. I have fre- 
quently had excellent sport here in the May-fly, when the remainder 
of the water was crowded with anglers who had arrived early on 
the scene, while I, having come by train from a distance, must 
perforce make the best of what remained vacant. The surprise of 
my fellow-anglers on viewing my baskets and learning where they 
were obtained was distinctly amusing. Some, indeed, put me down 
as a teller of fish stories, but since then I have regretted my 
candour, as it is now seldom indeed that the island beat is 
vacant. 
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The cream of the fishing, however, lies at the further end—the 
last meadow, about 200 yards in extent, being worth all the others 
‘put together. Here alders fringe the stream, and in places it is 
a difficult feat to reach trout when lying close under the bank 
overshadowed by the branches. The bushes, however, form an 
excellent screen from the eyes of these wary fish, which, however, 
partially lose their caution during the May-fly carnival. The heavy 
trout generally live in the deep water of this bottom meadow, going 
higher up to feed during the rise in some swift shallowabove. Here 
the stream runs very narrow, swirling past in places like a Scottish 


THE MEADOW BELOW RATCLIFFES 


brook, till it reaches a pool just above the bridge which forms the 
boundary. Here, in days gone by, a monster trout dwelt, of which 
wondrous tales are told. One angler, more fortunate than his 
fellows, hooked him in the evening when dusk was fast drawing on, 
and manfully played him till nothing could be seen in the darkness. 
At length the fish got into the weeds and the line was firmly fixed, 
though whether the trout was still on seemed very doubtful. Lights 
were brought, and the fly, alas! was found firmly embedded in the 
weeds, but the big trout was gone. It is said that this angler never 
quite got over the shock to his nervous system. The trout was 
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constantly seen again, but never deigned to take a fly. He was 
eventually, I believe, removed by the old poaching dodge of a stick 
with a wire noose at the end, on account of his partiality for fry. 
In spite of his cannibalistic propensities his destruction was gene- 
rally regretted. I have never been able to ascertain his correct 
weight. 

The patterns most in vogue during the early part of the season 
are the Yellow and Olive Duns, March Brown, Hare’s Ear, Red Quill, 
and Ogden’s Fancy. Such are, at any rate, those which I have 
found most effective, and most of the patterns are recommended by 
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the proprietor of the ‘‘ Bull” to his guests, who will do well to 
ascertain what fly is on the water before beginning operations. 
The Duns, with all their minute variations, hatch out very early in 
the season, but the March Brown seldom fails during the opening 
week, and may be used with good results till the end of May. No 
hard-and-fast rule can, however, be laid down, and if an angler 
cannot himself detect the fly which trout are taking he need not 
hope for success on the Coln. The Alder generally appears rather 
before the May-fly, and from then till the end of the season proves 
very deadly. 
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During the May-fly, which hatches out early in June or, under 
favourable conditions, in the last week of May, the Coln is crowded 
with visitors from all parts of the country. This is only natural, 
seeing that Fairford is within easy reach of the metropolis. But 
there are fish for all, although no doubt he who rises betimes in the 
morning secures the most coveted position. For a few days trout 
would seem to fight shy of the unaccustomed delicacy, and often 
come short of the natural as well as the artificial insect. But 
they soon remember the joys of former banquets, and then the 
fun begins. The big fish move into the shallows or hover near the 
surface in search of the juicy morsels. They lose their cunning 
for a few short days, and the angler revels in the success of his 
favourite pursuit. It pays well to mark a number of really good 
fish early in the season, and when the May-fly comes to try for 
them in succession. After a time the trout grow more or less 
gorged, and the last days are never so killing as the first. I have 
at times seen the fly so thick that they almost seemed to darken the 
air, the myriad hosts of dancing forms flitting in the sun or falling 
on the surface of the water. The common delusion that the May-fly 
is hatched among the weeds has long been exploded. The larva lies 
buried in the gravel bed of the stream till the time comes for it 
to assume its mature form. Hence weed-cutting does not injure the 
rise of May-fly as has been so often stated. Indiscriminate weed- 
cutting injures other sources of food-supply no doubt, but on this 
stretch of the Coln the greatest care is taken to conduct this, as all 
other matters connected with fish, after the most approved scientific 
methods. 

I do not, however, wish to dogmatise on the subject of dry- 
fly fishing. Others far more capable have thrashed it out until 
one is tempted to wonder what further discoveries can be made. 
I must briefly allude to the habit of smutting, which is commonly 
known as “‘the fisherman’s curse.”” The tiny midges appear on the 
Coln every now and then as on other streams, and only the smallest 
Dun has any chance of success. The trout seems to revel in these 
almost invisible insects as a gourmet enjoys some tasty morsel which 
follows his repast. 

I will conclude with a brief description of a typical day when 
the May-fly is “‘ up,” such a one as I have many a time spent by the 
banks of the Coln. On this occasion I was early on the scene, and 
after purchasing a few necessaries at the tackle shop en route for the 
river, made my way, as usual, to the further end of the water, fol- 
lowing the course of the stream with rod and tackle already adjusted. 
A carefully tested tapering-to cast, two yards in length and finest 
undrawn, was attached to the line. No need to ask what fly is now 
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on the water, soa May-fly, a perfect imitation of the green drake, 
dressed small, was affixed beforehand. Few rods were yet astir, 
trout had not begun to move, for the May-fly would not be on the 
water for some hours to come. I found my favourite stretch 
unoccupied, so promptly sat down to admire the picturesque scene 
around me and to watch for the first rise. There were at least half- 
a-dozen fish here which had hitherto defeated my utmost efforts, but 
with the coming of the May-fly I hoped soon to induce them to 
rise. As time went on anglers began to appear, singly and in 
parties of two and three together, each appropriating a vacant 
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stretch for his own benefit. Fishing etiquette debars anglers from 
trespassing on staked-out claims, and only strangers are guilty of 
the offence. But there is room for all, trout are everywhere, and 
are now in the most unlikely places. One by one the fly began to 
appear, sailing down with upright wings. ‘‘ Plof!” that was surely 
one of my old acquaintances, the big trout which lies in the eddy 
below that overhanging alder? I began operations, and crawling 
to the bank dropped my fly in exactly the right spot with the 
requisite loop which defies the drag of the stream on the line. It 
must have passed literally over the trout’s nose, and in one second 
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I was into what appeared to be a good fish. After a lively five 
minutes the net came into play and the creel was heavier by the 
weight of a two-pounder. One after another my old acquain- 
tances met with the same fate, one eventually defeating me in a bed 
of weeds which I had temporarily forgotten. They all proved to be 
good trout, ranging from 1 to 2} 1b. On this occasion I killed 
nothing phenomenal, and at nightfall returned to the hotel with ten 
fish weighing 141b. A goodly basket on public water, and one 
of which no angler need be ashamed. 

There are bigger trout in the Coln than any I have had the 
fortune to secure. There are always, by the way, good fish below 
the boundary bridge, but it is difficult to land them, as ticket 
holders may not venture to cast up from below. I have lost several 
here and killed few. The only chance is to force them up directly 
they are hooked; otherwise they get into the weeds below the 
bridge and either break the tackle or disengage themselves from 
the hook. There is another charming pool below the island I have 
already mentioned. There are big trout here, but terribly wary, 
owing to the fact that nearly everybody has a cast on his way 
down stream. 

The Coln eventually flows into the Thames, and has a more 
varied course than most of our English rivers, now flowing slow 
and deep, now dashing headlong over the shingle like a mountain 
burn. It would be interesting to call old Izaak Walton once 
more to life and to place him beside the Coln, face to face with 
trout warier by far than any which he so quaintly described. 
How would he or any of the anglers of his time deal with these 
wily fish? Successfully, perhaps, but with modern tackle and with 
modern flies. 
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HALF THE RACING SEASON 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE shattering of reputations has been the feature of the present 
season so far as it has gone. One animal ‘stands out,” indeed, as 
an exception, and that is the wonderful filly Pretty Polly, who has 
confirmed the promise she gave as a two-year-old. Then she 
won every race for which she started without being called upon to 
extend herself; but experienced men knew that there was a big ‘ if” 
about what she might do at three, for just as often as not a filly 
loses her form or else shows an inability to stay the courses over 
which ‘‘ classic” races are run. Prétty Polly, however, carried off 
the One Thousand Guineas in her accustomed style, and only a 
comparatively few people were found to express doubts as to whether 
she would last the longer course at Epsom. There again she 
cantered home for the Oaks, and yet once more for the Coronation 
Stakes at Ascot with gst. 10lb. on her back, making her total of 
winnings the nice round sum of £25,250; and now it is asked 
whether she will stay the long striding course at Doncaster. John 
Porter, it appears—I forgot to talk to him about it when I saw him 
last, and shall not see him again till this number of the magazine 
is published—did not like the way she changed her leg in finishing 
for the Qaks; apparently he does not think she will win the Leger, 
and his opinion on such matters is to be received with the very 
highest respect. It is rash to differ from an authority of the 
Kingsclere trainer’s eminence, and it will be a veritable triumph of 
judgment on his part if Pretty Polly fails on the 7th of September ; 
but personally I shall have faith in her ability to win until I see 
her beaten. 

Apart from the flying filly no animal has come out consistently 
well this year, the first to discredit himself having been St. Amant. 
It was coining money to lay 7 to 2 on him for the Newmarket 
Biennial last April, men at Newmarket told each other, as they do 
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when they are hesitating a little and want to be encouraged to take a 
bold step by finding that somebody else is ready to take it; but 
assuredly it did look good, for what was there to beat? There was 
His Majesty, it presently appeared; and as for the race, the sour 
disposition which St. Amant evinced was even uglier than his 
failure to go fast enough—if the one were not the cause of the other. 
I hope I am not being too personal in saying that rarely have the 
same features exhibited such different expressions as did those of 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild on the 12th of April at Newmarket and 
at Epsom on the 1st of June. Some of his friends were going to 
condole with him after the Biennial; but those who were well 
advised said nothing. All hopes of the Derby seemed gone—to be 
revived gorgeously when St. Amant had cantered away with the 
Two Thousand, and to be again depressed when he made so poor a 
display in the Newmarket Stakes. And now what of the St. Leger? 
That he will beat Pretty Polly I cannot for a moment believe. Will 
he beat John o’ Gaunt? There are those who hold that St. Amant 
won at Epsom partly because, his head shrouded in hood and 
blinkers, the raging thunderstorm did not greatly affect him, and 
partly because it did affect some of the others. There seems cause 
to conclude that Gouvernant does not stay—though, nevertheless, 
he could scarcely have run up to anything like his form: he was 
seventh of eight starters—and Henry the First went greatly down in 
public estimation after the last race at Ascot, when he disappointed 
many lovers of the sport who would have liked to see Mr. Musker 
with a good horse. Since Ascot he has run rather moderately at 
Lingfield. 

I started by writing of shattered reputations. St. Amant did 
not come out scatheless. Henry the First, though he should win 
races, is by no means the animal his friends hoped he would turn 
out to be; Gouvernant as a Derby horse is an exploded myth— 
if myths do explode, but at any rate the phrase is comprehen- 
sible. Futile as excuses frequently prove, I am strongly inclined to 
fancy that we have not seen nearly the best of John o’ Gaunt, and 
that the son of Isinglass and La Fléche will make a name for him- 
self. In the Two Thousand Guineas he ‘‘ hung” so much at the 
start that he could never get on terms with St. Amant. In the New- 
market Stakes Mr. George Thursby got off, beat St. Amant fairly 
and squarely, and then, as he frankly admits, regarding the race as 
won, allowed Madden on Henry the First to beat him—that is to 
say, having eased his horse, Mr. Thursby could not set him going 
again. 

The Derby was an odd race if what I hear be true. St. Amant 
was granted permission to take a place at the extreme right of the 
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line, and when the barrier rose the story is that someone standing by 
ready with a long whip smote iim with extreme vigour across the 
quarters, causing him to dash off, and he was never headed. But 
John o’ Gaunt hates rain, and simply would not gallop with the 
deluge descending on him, the thunder pealing, and the lightning 
flashing. ‘I could stand one excuse, or possibly even two with an 
effort; but here are three defeats to be explained away—Two 
Thousand, Newmarket Stakes, and Derby—and that is rather too 
much!” So I fancy I hear some reader remarking, and he may 
be right. We shall see. 

Of the other three-year-olds Rydal Head proved only moderate, 
Clonmell made an easy reputation one afternoon and almost as 
rapidly lost it, Bass Rock and The Scribe are of small account, 
Montem ast season won the New Stakes at Ascot and the July at 
Newmarket, victories which usually point to a good horse, but 
appear not to do so in her case. 

Pretty Polly is, it is said, to run for the Nassau Stakes at Good- 
wood. It is not a valuable prize, as most readers are aware, being 
worth, as arule, about £700; but she is such a lazy mare, and so 
decided in her refusal to exert herself on the Heath, that it is thought 
judicious to send her out to be brushed up a bit with the colours 
on. Then she will be kept for Doncaster, and if she, St. Amant, 
John o’ Gaunt, and Ajax meet, with no more known about them than 
is known at present, it will be one of the most notable Legers for 
many years past, as each of the four will have keen partisans. John 
o’ Gaunt, however, Mr. Thursby tells me, will run at Liverpool 
before this article is read. 

Shattered reputations must be set down as the state of the case 
with the older horses likewise. Rock Sand’s, indeed, was very 
seriously cracked last season, at Sandown first and at Newmarket 
afterwards. He was unable to make any sort of a fight with Sceptre, 
and by collateral form I made out, in a review of the season pub- 
lished in this magazine last November, that Zinfandel was about 
7 1b. the better of the two contemporaries, a calculation which was 
precisely justified when the pair met at Epsom in the Coronation 
Cup. There it was that Sceptre went to join the ‘‘ shattered”’ 
division; at least, the famous mare was beaten by Zinfandel. The 
report about her said, ‘‘ Not quite the old Sceptre,’ but, everyone 
naturally thought, near enough to it to win, for her owner would 
not run her if he felt there was a serious chance of her being beaten. 
Beaten, however, she was, and still worse beaten in the Gold Cup 
at Ascot, the tragic race which Lane on Throwaway amazed spec- 
tators by winning. One sees strange things racing, but hardly any- 
thing as strange as this has ever been seen; for if the reader cares 
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to look up the relative capacity of Throwaway and Zinfandel he will 
find it in the record of last year’s Cesarewitch: Zinfandel comes 
out as nearly as possible 2st. the better, and the Ascot form is 
consequently about 31 1b. wrong. The reputation of Zinfandel is 
again weakened by the Ascot Cup, and it was the worst blow of all 
to the waning Sceptre when she was beaten in the Hardwicke Stakes 
not only by Rock Sand (at even weights!) but, over a distance of 
a mile and a half, by Santry—Santry who was believed to have 
been beaten at Hurst Park by Cinquefoil because the former was 
supposed not to get the six furlongs quite as well as the latter. But 
in a mile and a half there are twelve furlongs, and Santry was 
beaten by Rock Sand two lengths, Sceptre three lengths behind. 

It is not the least good going into the question of the Ascot 
Cup. As the race was run Zinfandel did not win, and on the Turf 
Lord Howard de Walden has certainly had very bad luck. At the 
beginning of 1903 it looked as inevitable as anything could be in 
racing that Rising Glass and St. Maclou would add greatly to their 
reputations and to their owner's banking account—Rising Glass, 
who had won over £13,000, counting second money in the Derby, 
in the Eclipse Stakes—there never was a more unlucky defeat than 
this in the history of racing—and in the St. Leger. He failed, 
however, in both the races for which he was sent to the post; 
St. Maclou took a couple of little stakes worth £700; Zinfandel 
this year is beaten in the Ascot Cup, though the fact of Sceptre 
training off apparently removed all danger; and Kilglass, whom 
many people besides myself had set down as absolutely sure to 
win good races, cannot be forced or persuaded to gallop, though 
tried something like a ‘“‘ smasher.”’ When horses win their home 
gallops with their ears back, however, it is well to be wary of 
them; but one must sympathise with the owner and with Major 
Beatty. 

Coming to the two-year-olds of the season, long experience 
having shown how seldom the winner of the Brocklesby holds his own 
throughout the year, not much was thought of Vedas at Lincoln, 
and less later in the week at Liverpool, when after a shifty exhibi- 
tion he beat Princess Sagan by only a head; but he won a couple 
more races, giving much weight to animals who had been well tried 
and had proved the accuracy of their trials by winning in turn. 
Lord Rosebery’s Cicero was another that stood out, and the anta- 
gonism of the pair in the Coventry Stakes at Ascot created much 
interest. The betting was 11 to 10 against Vedas, 6 to 4 against 
Cicero, and though the latter won handsomely by a couple of 
lengths it is not certain that the result is accurate, for an epidemic 
of fever had just broken out in the Vedas stable, and very soon after 
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the race he began to exhibit the symptoms. Not seldom the ill 
effects of this disease are permanent, and the future of the son of 
Florizel II. and Agnostic may be affected. 

At present Cicero (Cyllene—Gas)—a much better-looking colt 
than his rival—is accepted as the best of his year, the only thing 
against him being that he is rather set and furnished, so that there 
seems less than average scope for improvement in him. There is 
more room in this direction in Mr. Neumann’s Llangibby (Wild- 
fowler—Concussion). He was talked about as having been well 
galloped when he came out to meet Cicero in the Woodcote Stakes 
at Epsom; but these scrambles down the hill on the Surrey downs 
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are very uncertain; Llangibby did not get off, and was not in the 
first eight. That no mistake had been made about him he proved 
at Ascot by the style in which he secured the New Stakes, and if 
his performance in the Exeter Stakes at Newmarket a fortnight 
later was not particularly attractive, he had only a moderate and a 
bad animal to beat, and, apparently not being really called upon to 
gallop, he finished in rather slovenly fashion—at least so it struck 
me. It is somewhat strange that he and Cicero are not in any of the 
same races this season. Probably both will run while these pages 
are in the press—too late for comment. 
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Among the two-year-olds sent from Kingsclere to Ascot were a 
particularly good-looking bay filly belonging to the Duke of Port- 
land, named Pamflete (St. Simon—Mneme), and a bay colt belong- 
ing to Lord Crewe called Polymelus (Cyllene—Maid Marian). The 
former of the pair ran a respectable third to Cicero and Vedas, and 
this appeared to give Polymelus more than a chance in a Triennial 
next day, for he had been tried quite 10 lb. the better animal. 
“This is something extra good,” I was told, and my informant spoke 
with knowledge; only Polymelus did not win. He got off, seemed 
to have the race in hand at the distance, and suddenly collapsed, 
leaving Petit Bleu (Eager—Letterewe), in the Llangibby stable, and 
reckoned a stone behind the colt, to win by four lengths. Petit 
Bleu had been talked about as a certainty fora race at Hurst Park 
shortly before, but had practically taken no part in it, having been 
carried out by a swerving neighbour when the barrier was raised, 
and it may here be added that she failed to justify her favouritism 
for the Plantation Plate at the Newmarket First July, finishing 
fourth. 

Of Polymelus we may safely conclude that something was 
wrong with him at Ascot; indeed, there is no doubt that this is so, 
for when he returned home he was found to be altogether out of 
sorts. He is now in good work again, however, and I confidently 
expect to see him vindicate his private reputation, incidentally show- 
ing that his Ascot form was all wrong. Perhaps before this number 
of the magazine is printed he will have tried his luck at Sandown, 
where Cicero has to give him g lb., or he may be kept for the 
Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, where he would have a 12 lb. 
advantage of Llangibby. 

The Duke of Devonshire has a nice filly in Full Cry, a daughter 
of Flying Fox and Lady Villikins. She did not get off at Ascot, and 
was backed for the Princess’ Plate at Newmarket as I have not 
seen an animal backed for some time—7 to 4 on if you were allowed 
to lay it. Again she made a mess of the start, was shut in, but when 
she did find an opening went at a pace which demonstrated what a 
good thing she would have been with fair average luck. ‘‘Certainties,”’ 
however, were discussed in the last number of this magazine. It is 
said that Pretty Polly’s sister Adula is likely to turn out no discredit 
to the family, and I fancy there is more truth in this than in the 
stories which were told about Sanroque, the own brother to Rock 
Sand, who has yet to be seen on a racecourse. Lord Howard de 
Walden has two promising colts, so far as looks and actions go, in 
Isle of Ely (Isinglass—Galinne) and Decanter (Isinglass—Amphora). 
Whether they will ever win races, and if so what sort of races they 
will win, are other matters. 
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BRIDGE 
BY ‘*PORTLAND”’ 


AT the time of writing the laws of Bridge are under revision by 
a joint committee of the leading card clubs. But in addition to 
the written code there must necessarily remain certain unwritten 
laws, obedience to which, though not enforced by any penalty, is 
none the less incumbent on the fair-minded player. There are, in 
fact, certain tacit understandings, familiar to every experienced 
bridge-player of either sex, which are outside the scope of the 
rules, but which cannot be infringed without incurring the imputa- 
tion of unfairness. 

The most familiar rule of all is that no indication is to be given 
to one’s partner by word, look, or gesture that can possibly assist 
him in the play of the hand or in declaring trumps. At Bridge, 
unlike whist, a certain amount of parleying takes place before the 
play begins, and it is at this point that the door is open widest to 
unfairness. It is a dire breach of etiquette for the dealer to display 
any doubt or hesitation in passing the declaration, as this at once 
discloses that he has a hand upon which a declaration of some kind 
is not out of the question—an extremely valuable piece of information 
to an unscrupulous partner. It is true that dummy will not, if he be 
honourably minded, take the smallest advantage of knowledge thus 
conveyed. So far from relying upon it, many people make it their 
invariable practice to call spades upon these occasions. But one’s 
integrity ought not to be put to so severe a test. It is hard to be 
obliged to undercall one’s hand because one’s partner has wilfully or 
stupidly betrayed his, and it is not everyone who is equal to this 
heroic sacrifice. When the dealer finds that a hand of unusual 
difficulty has led him into making too perceptible a pause, his 
proper course is to make some declaration—not necessarily the one 
he at first contemplated, but, if that be out of the question, the best 
defensive call he can. 

An equally dire offence is to hesitate as to doubling, and then 
not double. In the trump game this particular form of self-betrayal 
generally does more harm than good to the offender, as it enables 
the dealer to locate the adverse trump ‘strength and finesse with 
great effect. But at no-trumps the indication may prove most 
prejudicial to the dealer’s chances. It proclaims at once that the 
naive gentleman who cannot make up his mind whether he will 
double is in possession of a strong suit—not quite strong enough 
to double upon, but nearly so—and, if he be a supporter of the heart 
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convention, that his strong suit is hearts, or that at least he holds 
the ace of it. This knowledge may obviously be of the utmost value 
to his partner, but it ought never to be turned to account. To take 
advantage of so palpable an indication would amount almost to 
deliberate cheating ; and few people would have the face to lead a 
strengthening heart, or the highest card of their shortest suit, in the 
circumstances. They are, of course, bound to lead from their 
longest suit as though they had no inkling of their partner’s strength. 
But, unfortunately, the mischief does not stop short with the opening 
lead. The leader may get in again at a later stage, and then, unless 
he be a player of more than average fairness, he will perhaps yield 
to the temptation to “try” his partner with a heart. And so the 
non-dealers get the advantage of a double without the risk. 

Still more unfair is it to lead purposely at the beginning of 
a hand without asking if you may play, or to ask to see the last 
trick with the object of calling your partner’s attention to it. The 
former irregularity can only be committed in order to prevent the 
third in hand doubling, which the leader has no right todo. To 
show disgust and annoyance when one’s partner leads the wrong 
suit, or to give away the contents of one’s hand by calling to a 
spectator to come and look at it as a curiosity, or by plainly evincing 
an utter absence of interest, betokening abject impotence, in the 
course of events, are proceedings which are rightly looked upon as 
taboo. No indication of any sort ought to be given to friend or 
foe that is not properly and fairly conveyed by the fall of the cards. 

Bridge is not played with the same strictness that was cus- 
tomary at whist, but its etiquette ought to be studiously observed, 
In some cases it has been allowed to override the rules, what 
Mrs. Battle would have called the “‘ rigour of the game” giving way 
to a loose sort of convention that no objection is to be taken to 
certain irregular practices which nevertheless do no harm. Doubling 
out of turn is an instance of this laxity. Allowing dummy to look 
over one or more of the hands is another, though it is perhaps 
unwise for him to do so. (He can hardly assist his partner by 
telling him which hand has the lead, or by asking him, when he 
renounces, if he has no more of a suit, when he has once craved the 
courtesy of a look-over.) Both practices are forbidden by the rules, 
the one impliedly and the other expressly, and yet no penalty 
attaches to either. In one instance, however, there is a penalty 
the exaction of which has fallen into complete abeyance. At whist, 
if at the end of a hand one held a tenace in trumps over the 
player to one’s right one would not have been allowed to show 
those two cards to the table and claim the two tricks which they 
must inevitably make. Had one incautiously done so it is safe to 
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say that any strict player of the old school would have insisted on 
his right to call them as exposed cards, in which case the tenace, ot 
course, would have been inoperative. Now, the rule at Bridge as to 
exposed cards is, as regards the non-dealers, practically the same as 
it was at whist; but it is not customary to treat one’s opponents with 
this severity. If one be in a position to show the dealer that one 
must make so many more tricks without the assistance of one’s 
partner, so that no harm can be done by exposing the winning cards, 
he will not take any captious objection to your doing so. He will 
rather thank you for shortening his labours, and will never dream of 
asking you, as he might, to place your cards upon the table to be 
called. 

Speaking generally, the etiquette of the game demands that it 
should be played in a spirit of all-round equitable fairness. The 
dealer, from an oversight, will sometimes make the mistake of 
claiming all the remaining tricks prematurely. This may induce the 
opponents, relying upon his accuracy of information, to throw down 
their cards, when it becomes apparent that he has made a miscalcu- 
lation, and that unless he had taken a certain tinesse they must have 
made one more trick. He has seen, of course, in what way the 
finesse should be taken, and with the assistance of this information 
could win the tricks he claimed. But clearly this would not be fair. 
The only course open to him is to punish himself for his own 
error by foregoing the extra trick. 

The following light no-trumps, in which the dealer is all 
along in difficulties, shows the varying tactics with which it is 
sometimes necessary to play a hand. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 
A and Bb are partners against Y and Z. Score: Love-all. Z deals and leaves 
it to Y, who declares no-trumps. 
Y’s hand (dummy). | Z’s hand (the dealer). 

Hearts” - - | Hearts’ - 
Diamonds - Diamonds 

- | Clubs - 

- | Spades) - 


TRICK 2. | TRICK 3. 


Score; A Bio; YZ, 1. | Scores: AB, 1; Y Z, 1. 
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TRICK 4. TRICK 6. 


Score: A B, 3; score? AB, 4; ¥ Z, 2: 


TRICK 7. TRICK 9. 


| 
B 


Score AB, 3 Z,\2.. score: AB, 6; Z, 2. score: AB; 6; 


TRICK I0. TRICK II, 


Score: AB, 63 Z,.4: score: AB, 73 Y Z, 4. 


B is now obliged to lead up to Y in spades. Z loses the odd trick, but might 
have lost more if he had not played carefully. 


Remarks :— 

Trick 1.—The lead is from king, knave, ten. B cannot hold more than 
two diamonds. 

Trick 2.—It is useless to try to clear hearts, as Z has only one card of 
entry, the ace of diamonds. He therefore plays to clear his 
spades. The king is practically marked with B, but Z throws 
away his knave as he may not want to part with the ace on a 
second round, and does not wish to risk blocking the suit. 

Trick 4 and 5.—Z holds up Y’s ace as long as he can. 

Trick 6.—It is useless to clear the spades now, as Y has no remaining 
card of entry. The only chance is to play for Z’s hearts. 

Trick 11.—B has two spades, the king and another, and the eight of 
hearts. Z accordingly puts him in with the six of hearts, 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


SWIMMING. By Ralph Thomas. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
& Co. 1904. 


Mr. Tuomas informs the reader that he has occupied many years 
in compiling this history of swimming, for it is, in truth, rather a 
compilation than a matter of writing. Whether he has chosen 
his extracts discreetly is a question it would be impossible to answer 
without going through the innumerable volumes from which he has 
borrowed. The book certainly contains an immense amount of 
rather straggling information, illustrated by numerous pictures, 
ancient and modern, but we must confess that it is sadly marred by 
the affectations introduced intoits pages. Mr. Thomas has eccentric 
ideas of how a book ought to be printed, and the adoption of these 
will assuredly exasperate many readers. One of Mr. Thomas's objec- 
tions seems to be to the usual and convenient employment of capital 
letters, and so we find the contents beginning with ‘* preface ” with- 
outacapital P. If he has to speak of a knight it is as ‘‘ sir Nicholas 
Gimcrack,” and his wife is “‘ lady Gimcrack.”” When initials have 
to be mentioned, for some mysterious reason Mr. Thomas thinks 
that they should not be printed in the same type as the 
gentleman’s name—Mr. E. w. Nicholson, for example—though why 
the author should write ‘‘sir” and not ‘mr.’’ we not 
understand. Another subject of grief to this quaint author is 
that hyphens were ever invented. He much objects to hyphens, 
an objection which would have a great deal more in it if they 
were not utilised for a necessary purpose. The lines of the 
parenthesis again worry him; he thinks curved dots should be 
employed instead of lines. As for hyphens, he declares with a 
mixture of sorrow and of anger that the printer will put them 
wherever it is possible, though in truth the printer puts them where 
the author wishes them to be. To split infinitives he has on 
the other hand no sort of dislike, as when he finds it desirable ‘to 
still further take’ his readers into his confidence; and though he 
dwells repeatedly on the extraordinary care he has bestowed and the 
accuracy he has secured, we read in the preface about ‘‘ many 
English liabraries.”’ We certainly have no grievance against the 
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author, who notes that the Badminton Magazine since 1896 has had 
several excellent articles on swimming, and in various other places 
is pleased to refer in complimentary terms to this publication. 
It is, however, surely a good thing to observe set customs unless 
there is some really sound reason for departing from them; readers are 
used to finding books printed in a certain way, and it is tedious to 
come across strange methods of typography, if only because the 
student’s attention is constantly diverted from the subject by the 
peculiarities he finds in the setting of the text. The value of 
Mr. Thomas’s book is in fact greatly diminished by his meaningless 
whims. 


THE TWENTIETH CENnTuRY Doc. By Herbert Compton. Illustrated. 
Vol. II. London: Grant Richards. 1904. 


We reviewed the previous volume of Mr. Compton’s book in 
the May number. This, which deals with sporting dogs, is based 
on the same principle. Over 500 experts have been persuaded to 
give their views on the breeds to which they have chiefly devoted 
their attention, the result being, of course, an extremely valuable 
expression of the best obtainable opinion. The weak feature of the 
book appears to us to be the number of illustrations after Reinagle. 


Of course this artist had a reputation in his day, which was at the 
beginning of the last century; several other artists who drew horses 
were equally esteemed, and Reinagle’s dogs will strike many critics 
as bearing no more resemblance to the animals they are supposed to 
portray than did the quasi portraits drawn by many of the artists 
whose remarkable pictures may be found in Taunton’s ‘‘ Famous 
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Horses.” There are, happily, other illustrations in the volume, from 
photographs, some only moderately successful, but others giving a very 
just idea of what they represent. Hounds and gun dogs are included 
in the second volume, and much information is given about them. Few 
people are probably aware that the pointer first arrived from Spain 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. “It is said to have 
been introduced by a ‘ Portugal Marchant,’ and exploited by a needy 
baron of the name of Bichell, who resided in the county of Norfolk, 
and eked out a livelihood by sending game for sale to London.” 
Considering the lack of facilities of transport the game must have 
been in good condition for the table when it reached the metropolis. 
Baron Bichell, by the way, is said to have been among the first to 
master the art of shooting birds on the wing. If he did a good 
business one can imagine that he followed a very agreeable profession. 

We rather regret to find Mr. Compton talking about “ battues ” 
—a word one finds in books, but according to our own experience 
never by any chance hears among shooting men; and he would have 
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done well also not to have stated that “it is just thirty years since 
the flat-coated retriever first made his bow on the show bench.” 
These slang expressions are out of place in a work which appeals to 
intelligent readers. The flat-coated retriever did not make a bow at 
all; he very likely barked, and wagged his tail, and did a number of 
other things that dogs do, but making bows is not one of them. As 
a matter of course the flat-coated and curly-coated retriever each has 
enthusiastic adherents; the friends of the latter will be quite in- 
dignant to hear the curly-coated dog described as a waning variety 
of the breed and one that “has not come to stay’; but these are 
matters of opinion about which the proverb truly says it is useless to 
argue. The Duchess of Newcastle will also grieve many lovers of 
the Clumber spaniei by stating her opinion that Clumbers are on the 
downward path, though all the experts agree that the present type 
is not satisfactory. Fox-terrier men will, however, be gratified to 
find it stated that their favourite is beyond doubt the most popular 
dog in the country. At the Kennel Club’s Show in 1903, the terrier 
entries ran as follows :—‘‘ Bedlingtons, 7; Welsh, 40 ; Airedale, 53; 
Scottish, 55; Irish, 67; Skye, 73; Dandie Dinmont, 91; and Fox- 
terriers, 277.” To do justice to this book in the space at command 
would be impossible, so many things in it suggest observation, and 
we may refer readers—and probably there are very few who are not 
interested in, if not devoted to, dogs—to the volume itself. 


FIisHING. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. In two vols. London: 
Published at the Offices of Country Life, and by George 
Newnes, Ltd. 1go04. 


These two singularly comprehensive volumes fill close on a 
thousand pages, and it will be understood therefore that they deal 
with fish and fishing of all descriptions. They are effectively 
illustrated by old engravings and modern photographs; a feature 
also being pages of coloured pictures of flies. The only fault we 
have to find with the work is that in the table of contents authors’ 
names are not given; they duly appear at the head of each chapter, 
and a large number of authorities have been pressed into service; 
but it would have been convenient if Mr. Hutchinson had stated 
the names of the writers at the beginning of the book. As was to 
be expected, most of the authors have their own hobbies which 
they magnify at the expense of other varieties of the sport. Thus 
Mr. Martin Smith, for instance, declares that ‘‘ to the man who has 
once developed a love for dry-fly fishing in the clear Hampshire 
stream all other fishing is as naught. He may condescend to salmon 
fishing when it presents itself, and if he gets hold of a big ’un will 
NO. CIX. VOL. x1x.—August 1904 
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allow that the sport contains both exercise and excitement; but, as 
one of our river keepers once said to me when we were discussing 
the probability of salmon getting up into our water, ‘Salmon! we 
wants no salmon! Trout’s good enough for we! Why, any fool 
can catch a salmon!’”’ The reader is taken abroad as well as to 
home rivers. Tarpon, mahseer, bola are discussed, sea fishing as 
well as river fishing, and for the matter of that, pond fishing. 
**Some German writers,” it is said, ‘‘ consider a good-sized bream 
in the winter is at least as good as the carp for food”; but then 
the question arises how good for food the carp may be? Many 
people perhaps can eat carp, but, as with crow, few hanker after 
it. The two volumes are mines of information on all conceivable 
points in connection with the subject treated. 


MopERN Lawn TENNIs. By P. A. Vaile. Illustrated by Explana- 
tory Diagrams and by Action Photographs taken expressly 
for this Work. London: William Heinemann. 1904. 


Mr. Vaile can not only play admirable lawn-tennis, but can also 
write lucidly about the game to which he has devoted so much time 
and attention with notable success—indeed, he declares in the 
preface that he is nearly as fond of writing about it as he is of 
playing it. His book he claims to be a combination of the wisdom 
he has derived from champions, together with the result of his own 
experience; and it is to be noted that the photographs have been 
taken by Mr. Geo. W. Beldam, the well-known Middlesex cricketer, 
who is also author of ‘‘Great Golfers”? which we lately had the 
pleasure of noticing. Lawn-tennis, supposed to be dying out a few 
years ago, is certainly at present in a most flourishing condition. 
The reason why the game seemed in a bad way was that ordinary 
players found it hopeless to contend against men who were con- 
stantly engaged in it, and grew discouraged accordingly. Though 
of course there is little fun for the ordinary wielder of the racquet 
if he be opposed not only to a Doherty, a Mahoney, or a Vaile, but 
to good men of the second rank, the general average of play has 
made considerable advance of late years, and the hints and advice 
set down in this book cannot fail to increase the skill of those who 
endeavour to put into practice what the author teaches. 


PEEBLES HyYDROPATHIC AND HOTEL. 


A little illustrated pamphlet is issued setting forth the con- 
veniences of this establishment and the attractions of the neigh- 
bourhood, which is within half an hour by rail of Abbotsford, 
Sir Walter Scott’s famous home. Among the attractions aforesaid 
are salmon-fishing on the Tweed and trout-fishing on various waters. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in the 
October issue. 

THE JUNE COMPETITION 

The Prize in the June competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; 
Mr. E. H. H. D’Aeth, Folkestone; Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom ; 
Mr. P. W. Richards, H.M.S. Russell, Queenstown ; Mr. E. R. Hayes 
Sadler, 7th Gurkha Rifles, Shillong, Assam; Mr. George Duthie, 
Salisbury, Rhodesia; Mr. A. C. Butt, H.M.S. Tamar, Hong Kong; 
Mr. Franklyn Smyth, Sandycove, Kingstown, Dublin; Mr. R. Flint, 
Anfield, Liverpool ; and Mr. Leslie H. Wilson, Castlehill, Ayr, N.B. 
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BOULTER’S LOCK ON WHIT-MONDAY 
Photograph bv Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


THE CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS—WORKING UP STREAM 
Photograph by Mr. E. H. H. D'Aeth, Folkestone 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


PRETTY POLLY WINNING THE 
Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 


A NOVEL DIVE BY THREE CADETS OF H.M.S. ‘ BRITANNIA”’ 
Photograph by Mr. P. W. Richards, H.M.S. ‘* Russell,”” Queenstown 
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POLO AT HURLINGHAM—HURLINGHAM UV. RANELAGH 
Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, 76, Ebury Street, S.W. 


CRICKET MATCH AT SHILLONG, ASSAM 


Photograph by Mr. E. R. Hayes Sadler, Lieutenant 7th Gurkha Rifles, 
Shiliong, Assam 
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FINAL OF THE MIXED DOUBLES, RHODESIAN CHAMPIONSHIP TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
Photograph by Mr. George Duthie, Director of Education, Salisbury, Rhodesia 


AN UGLY CUSTOMER—SHARK CAUGHT BY 


YACHT ‘‘VIKING’’ NEAR AUCKLAND, N. 
Photograph by Mr. H. Winkelmann, Auckland, New Zealand 
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CURLING AT ST. MORITZ, ENGADINE 


Photograph by Miss H. Frances Robertson, Regent's Park Road, N.W. 


‘*A SUSSEX HEAVE GATE”’ 


Photograph by Mr. ]. G. G. Birkett, Burgess Hill, Sussex 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MR. HARVEY DU CROS, JUNIOR, DRIVING HIS I5 H.P. ARIEL CAR UP 
SNOWDON MCUNTAIN 


Photograph by Mr. Wickens, Bangor 


DIVING BOYS AT SINGAPORE 


Photograph by Mr. A. C, Butt, Lieutenant R.M.L.I., H.M.S. ‘* Tamar,” Hong Kong 
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A START AT THE CURRAGH 


Photograph by Mr. Franklyn Smyth, Sandycove, Kingstown, Dublin 


SEPOYS OF THE 87TH PUNJABIS 


Photograph by Mr. J. E. Colenso, 87th Punjabis, Kirkee, Bombay 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


ELEPHANT IN A TIMBER YARD 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Hastings, 92nd Punjabis, Bhamo, Upper Burma 


PROCESSION IN THE BULL RING AT GRANADA 


Photograph by Lady Joan Verney, Rutland Gardens, S.A. 
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DR. WARING, OF GLENAVY, COUNTY ANTRIM, AND HIS DEERHOUNDS AT THE 
DUBLIN DOG SHOW 


Photograph by Mr. W. Leopold Greeves, Tweskard, Strandtown, Belfast 


FINAL FOR THE 100 YARDS HANDICAP, LIVERPOOL ATHLETIC GROUNDS, STANLEY 


Photograph by Mr. R. Flint, Anfield, Liverpool 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS—GONE DOWN STREAM 


Photograph by Mr. E. H. H. D'Aeth, Folkestone 


THE OPENING OF THE WALTON HEATH GOLF CLUB —TAYLOR DRIVING 


Photograph by Miss B. E. Coles, Pebble Coombe, Headley, Epsom 
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LACROSSE MATCH—VANCOUVER JU. VICTORIA 


Photograph by Miss A. G. Davies, Victoria, British Columbia 


FOR THE TOWN PLATE, PAISLEY 
(It will be seen that one horse get off well, another slowly, two collided, and two were left.) 


Photograph by Mr. Leslie H. Wilson, Castlehill, Ayr, N.B. 
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THE CASSEL CONSTANT-SPEED SELF-REGULATING 
WATER WHEELS. 


WATER POWER INSTALLATIONS FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
TRANSMISSION OF POWER, ESTATE WORK, &c. 


No further need for ex- 
ensive accumulators for 
Electric Lighting. Water 
Wheel takes care of all 
variations in the number 
of lights being 
used, and can 
be with 
much less water 
than when ac- 
cumulators are 
employed. 


Perfect governing assured. No 
variation in light. 
No flickering in the lamps when 
lights are turned “off " and 
“on.” 


Has hitherto not 

been approached 

by any water motor 
in the market. 


Testimonial 

Sept. and 

These 
Wheels run The 18-in. 
continuo us- Wheel is 
ly day and grand. We 
night with- use it for our 
out attend- lighting 


ance of any plant.and the 


kind, ani lights are 
can be seen perfection. 
in use for We pay no 
lighting attention to 
Houses in t runs 
any part of even. It is 


head.” 


' Guaranteed Speed Regulation during Instantaneous Change irom Full to No Load, 3 per cent. 
Estimates Furnished for Complete Water Power Installations, including Water Wheel, Pipe Line, Electric Equipment, &c. 


MIDDLETON & TOWNSEND, 21, Rutland Square, EDINBURGH. 


There’s a Fascination 


about the . . 


ensdertfer 
L C K Typewriter 


HICH makes letter-writing a delight. Unique 


in simplicity; compact and portable, its 
handiness and efficiency captivate the user, while 
the perfect regularity and neatness of its facsimile 
long-hand type lends a charm of indefinable elegance 
to private correspondence that provokes the admira- 


tion of both writer and reader, 


£8 8s. to £11 Ils. Send | for Book No. 180, which tells all about it. 


Cash or Instalments. 


BLICKENSDERFER. TYPEWRITER. Co., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London: 9, Cheapside; Manchester: 74, Market Street ; and most Large Towns. 
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THE HIGH-CLASS 


SMOKING MIXTURE. 


HAS NO EQUAL IN QUALITY. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. Price 2/5 per !ilb. Tin. 


JOHN McMANUS’ IRON & WOOD COTTAGES, 


Billiard Rooms, Stables, Pavilions, 


And Buildings of every description lined with Boarding 
or Patent Fireproof Material. 


INEXPENSIVE AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 
BUY, DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER. 
Catalogues Free. 
JOHN McMANUS,. 
237, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 
J. McM. has supplied to H.M. Government the largest order ever 


exccuied jor Iron Buildings, exceeding in value a Quarter-of-a 
Million Sterling. 


OLLINGER 


By a Appointment to H.M. the King. 


WER THE WoRip 


LEATHER TRAOES 
180% 


(Regs Trade Mart, Ne 


N CO.’ 


ENGLAND'S 


the Leading Regiments 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


THEREF FORE THE WORLD'S: 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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BR BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
WARRANTED WATERPROOF 
apply the galled rub oud chow 
31, OREY ST. 
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